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and prod«ctivityv and in inmate training prog raias. Penelope 
Richardson appraises lifelong learning and -polictics based on^her 
experience as foriner director, of HEW* s. Lifelong Learning Project- In 
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paper, Ro;bert H. McCa)be--^j^aiaajtes_the 
colleges for lifelong ^education~^i5~lEerw5^-of— fu^ndij^^ 
"attitudes, personnel policies, facilities, and 
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ir^word: A Statement 
ofi^jfelong Learning 

James B, Hunt, Jr. - - ' 

Since the pr6^sal for this lifelong education 
project of the Anri^rican Association bf Contfnii- \ _ 
nity and JuniorColkges cited nie and ourstate's 
^Community Cdllege Systenfi, let me begin here* ^ V 
As Lieutenant Governor and a member of the 
State Board of Education, I offered a resolutipn 
In late '1975' to the Board which charged a blue - - 
ribbon connnission with **a new examination of , 
the system's role in the total educational picture 
for approximately the next two decades/'' Re- 
membering then that bur 12-yekr-ofld system' 
was operating 57 institutions which^served mpr^ 
than a half-million people, I proposed that we 
* 'turn -our faces to the future and develop a - 
Community College Blueprint tf^^t builds on the ' ^ 
past and gives direction for tomorrow's Com- 
munity College System." 

The.six broad go^ls which were identified in' p-.^ ^ 
early 1 977 and eamiarked to receive-major em- p „ "'S 
phasis during the next 20 years all have a common 
thread of lifelong education. Under the report blueprint 
heading of 'TotaJ Educatjon: The Duty of .the- , \ 
State, ' ' these six^oals dealt with econpmic'pro- ^ 
gress and work forqe development, a right to 
education, a literate adult populace, an enlight- , ; . 
ened and responsive citizenry, cultural advance- . ' - • 

ment, and achieving excellence. 

In a recent study, we fbuhd th^t out student' 
profile had changed. dramatically since out be- 

J antes B. Hunt; Jr., Governor of North Garoli- * 
nar has been influential in leading lifelong edu- 
cation efforts in his state. This paper was pre- 
pared especially for the Assembly and this public 
cation. , • 



ginning days of the tate 1950'/andearly 1960's. 
The typical student in our Community College 
Systeni is no longer the ijecent high school grad- 
uate; rather, he or she is most likely to jbe 28 
. years old, married, living^at home witti his or her 
-spouse and Children^ and enrolled for oneor two 
courses. They come from every social and econ- 
omic level, attend for a wide variety of reasons/ 
and represent lifejong educatioiji in action. 

Although we are currently updating our stu- 
dent profile informatioii, we kiiiow that the treod 
is for the student to be older, married, wodcing 
full-time, attending classes.j>art-time in the day. 
or evening, would not have continued jhis or her 
education had it not been for the presence of a. 
^community college or technicalinstitute within 
easy driving distavce, and is continuing in school. 
Tor the primacy reasons of earning more money, 
getting a better job, and/or learning more tl\ings 
of interest. - ^ 

•Certainly, this information^ is the basis for- 
changes in operational policies, These new^ poli- 
cies must accommodate the changing edudational 
needs and interests of all our citizens. / 

Mpving on to another emphasis, I'd like 
discuss what we are 5bing about one of the six 
goals festablished by /the Community- College ^ 
Commission: to eliminate illiteracy among the 
adult populStioft. of North Carolina.; 

JFunctional illiteracy in our state is a veiy 
.seri<^ problem. Sixty-three percent o? our adult 
population has'^not completed high school. In , 
numbers, this means 1.8 million adults cannot 
read and write well enough to function compe- 
tently in today's complex society. These citizens ' 
eithopda not or cannot exert a large degree, of 
control over their lives; they lack the everyday 
stlrvi val skills needed tp db/many routine tasks, 
such as reading road Si^s, looking up telephone 
numbers, budgeting tl](eir financial resources, 
and filling out job app|icat}oli formsrtow self- 
confidence of seif-esteifem results. This personal 



handicap, coupled the inability to read and 
write well ; makes obtaii^ing ^d retaining ^'job 
[ extrcniely diffi9ult. They face ' . 

■ V lems in prbvidinjg for their famSies and in ade- 
\ quately handling various domestic, social, and ' 
— V iegaj75ituationsrTheyinclude,-toa^^ 
* sands who <jrdwd pur prisons — victimized, in 4 
. part, by ignorance and illiteracy. ^ 
'die need for a more educated adult population 
in the inarke^lace emphasizes the increased need j 
for lifelong lea^ning. North Carolina is pursuing 
and attrdctin^ highly sophisticated and techni- 
cally complex industries. As a result, there is a 
'y growing cterpand for S better trained , more edu- 
\f . cated adult population to fill the jobs made avail- 
. able .i'^ ^™P'^^ 
not provide thes6 new industries with the kind of 

skilled employees they need, the industries will , 
not locate or prosper in North Carolisna. 
* AVhat are we doing about this? In addition to 

" the 93 ,000 adults Who are enrolled in our Com- 
munity College System in* either Adult Ba$ic 

, Education or the Adult High Sbhool or General ^ - 
Education Development programs, we are ex- 

, perirtienting-with a jst)ecial commimity-b^ ^ 

, Adult ^asic^difcatipnpr Gommufilty 
tions. This effort W^t^^^^ and revise a funQtional College 
iiteilacyicurriculum is being mon^ . ^ 

; fiil^ with' a foiTplal eValuatiiGin compoiT|ent isehig 
' ' a jpartofjhis project. 

As you pan see, ^Ve ar^ working to assur^ 
all North Carplify^s will have acquired the 

^ basic skills of reacfing , writing, ^ 

and caniise these skills in all kinds of life situa;' 
tions so* that they are effe^^^ 

responsible members "of society— individuals • ; 
who have ai^ropriate confirol ovier their lives. 

Turning to another effort in our Conunmiity 
College System to facilitate lifelong learfling 
^ opportunities, a consortium of ten institutions is a 
engaged in the **N6rth Carolina Rural Ren^^is- 
■ s?mfce Project.*- TTiis effort responds to surveys 
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'which indicate that a high percentage of adults 
; . ^ want to take the m^y kinds of courses offered 

: . ^y communitycolleges but cannot do so because 

a commitment to a regular class schedule con- 
"■c^s with then- jobs or family responsibilities. 
^ ^^^y do nqtpossessrthe necessary ti^sportation^ 

^ o'" are prohibited by <he cost. Others just cannot 

overcome the personal and^sychological bairi- 

ers'which make on-campus teaming impossible. 
^<^vancing the philosophy that "if students 
t come to college, take the college to the 

' students, "the Rural Renaissance CoAsortium is 

s^^J^'i^g ways to;ddiver instruction^t times and 
■ . , - , ; P^^s convenient to all would-be learner?. Their 
D . ' V'^^'^SE'^^ ^^"^^ revealed that our society has more 
Rural *:^ #t*hnobgy thdn educators have been abte to 

Technology can overcome the inconventent 
. ' t>me and place problems cited by adults 'who 
^ want and need the educational opportunities of- >^ 

fered by community colleges. For exampte, vid- 
eo recorders are being sold no>y , and then- prices 
are falling even as their capabilities are being 
mproved. Compressed video ti^smission 
" J^"'^hpennitstheover-the-airtransn^^^ 

. , . ^ 30-mmute program in eight seconds or 4(r hours 
- * of mstruction in an hour, is a demonstrated fact. 

These prograhlsvreceiv^d and stored for later 
P'ayb^ck iri real timei over a television set wjth 
- learner contnal,offerexciting possibilities. 

Recognizing the potential of this technology , 

m deliveiijflg low-cest instru(jtion, the Rural 
Renaissance Consortium is producing mor? than 
220 instructional modulesusefiil now on ordinary 
/ islide-tape and' video-ti^e equipment. . These " 

; modules are adaptabte to compressed time trans- * 

mission as well as standard television delivery 
, and/storage. 

\. this is only a start, the ieducational poten- * 
^ tial of emerging home video technology can be 
tapped only through the development of Uterally 
. thousands ofinstructiorial modules— that are re- ' 
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lated to problems faced daily by that very large^ 
V^pulation of ^w^ 
" Courses using modem delivery systems may. 
well be the only prtictical means of achieving the 

* goal of lifelong learning. Soaring ^.energy and 
cdnstnicUon cost^^ 

supplies dictate alternatives to the traditional 
brick-ahd-mortar, concrete-and-asphalt approach 
to educational Opportunity. ^ , 

•Before ending, I want to share briefly three 
new programs which are just under way in our 
Elementary and. secondary SchbftlSystem. They 
complement the concept of lifelong learning and 
are acts ratified by our 1977 General Assembly. 

The first act ptovides for the adoptioiT^d use ^ 
of tests to assure that high school graduates " 
possess those skills and that knowledge necessary 
40 function independently and successfully in 
assuming the responsibilities of citizenship. Tlie 
first tests were administered in the fall of 1 978 to 
all eleventh grade students and will be co)itinued 
annually. • 

A companion act'provides for annual testi^ 
in the first, second, thhxl, sixth, and ninth grades. 

• The intent here is to help local school systems 
and teachers identify and correct student needs 
in basic skills. These tests were first administered 
during the spring of 1978. 

It is my conviction that ^hese two testing v 
\ programs in'the Elementary and Secondary 
School System for :^outh, along with the func- 
tional literacy education program in the Com- 
miuiity College Systetn for adults, are the pri-- 
mary efforts needed to make and feefep Korth 
' Carolina citizens not only competent^ in read- ' 
ing, writii^^ and computation but s^ccfessful 
in the daify livi<% skills in consumer^liication, 
Job knowledge, 

metat^ and civic responsiBilit]^. > ^ • 

The ttird program, caUe^^ 
- ScHools Act," has as its purpo'se'to encourage 
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greater community involvement iii the public 
SGfjools'^dnd greater community use of public 
school facilities/ The Northi^^ Legislatore 
has provided most of the iiinds for each local 
school system to employ a community schdols 
■ cooif^^^ 

and diredt maximum use of the public schools; 
and their facilities as centers for community 
cleyelopment. 

• ■ >^ . ■ " ■, . • 

4 second conviction I have is^tiiis: V^ij^ 

adult education programs available to our ; 
citizens through the communities of 57 tech- 
nical institutes and community colleges, as. 
weU jis throi^ the commu^ 
systems, accessible and lifelong I^arning^op-^ 
jportunities^^^f^^ North CardUniam be- '\ 
xiome^ rapid reality. • 

In closing, I commend ttie American Assbci^iT 
tioh of Conmiunity and Junior Colleges for its 
leadership in dealing with the firstorder of busi- 
ness in ensuring lifelprfg learning ppp^ 
for every ALmerican^maWng certain. A^^^^ 
educational institution policies for such iare con- 
ducive for our adult citiziii^ Additionally; i 
applaud ^e W K^ Kesjlogg FoundaUon f^^^^^ 
financial support of this ^rffbrt, >^ 

'^f^oaUy vihe bott^ 
Adult, ttaL-paying Ahieiric^ 
educational institutions ivill find the sarnie 
quality of instruction^ facitidf^, couus^liqg, 
and other, services being made availablK^rer 
gardle$s of time— ^y or night — or methods^ 
.of delivery. 
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Introdu^tioh 



The Americ^ Asswiatibn of 
JuniirarCoUeges, ^ : 

V Foundation of Ba^e Cri^tCy Michigan, has un- . 
c^itaken respODsibili^^ , ^: 

_ eatjon throughjlhe de^^ 
/ aWe policy frameworks; A^^tt^ 
O^r Lifelong Eiicatibh^*^^^ 
ducted to direct the >^ 

Buildmg on research and inibmia r 
in the initial stages of the effort, the project ; 
designed a iiation^^^ 
r of current issues and pix>bleins iijf^ 
c education— Md to rakke si^^ 
: tibns for poUcy change a^^ Influeri- 
■ tiai educators ancLiJth leaders came 

jj^ether for the As^^ Airlie House in 
^arrehttDHy^ V 1.979. 
JTiis monograph reftortsthe^^^^ 
^ lhal were developed by the Assertibly . At the 
opening sessi6n,.Edmund J-; Gleazer, Jr. , Patricia : 
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:Cr6sS; Rexford Moon, and Linda Hartsock de- 
scribe^ their reactions to the background issue 
papers which had been prepared and distributed 
in advance and which are included in thispubli- 
cation. The second day wfe devoted tO' small 
group discussions. We are indebted to the small 
group leaders, Jean Netherton, Dale Pamell,. 
Forest Etheredge, \yilliarn Keim^ and Norman 
Watson; and to the group recorders, Brian Don- 
nelly, Rpbert Sullins,"* John Cavan, Suzanne 
Fletcher, and James GoUattscheck, for their 
special coliaborsition in the assembly process. 
Following a full-group discussion and response 

* Session led by Roger Yarrihgton, an integrated 
statement of the groups' recommendations was 
drafted by George'Vaughah.* The 8raft report 

ywa^ reviewed in detail by Assembly participants 
at a lively closing ses$ion, and thermal report i^ 
included here. v 

The background issue p9|)ers disciissbd the 
future afray of options, ecoiromics, political 
s^tegies, student needs, state provisions; and^ 
gbvejnance^changes needed to promote lifelb^ 
education. Other background materials provided 
to participants in advance of the Assembly were 
Cphtinuing Educatiqhds a National Capital In- 
veitrnent by Heibeit Striner ahd // Happened in 
Bangor (proceedings of a conference on commu- 
. nity services through conmiunity colleges), ed- 
ited by Rtobert Jlue . Martha Tumage played a 

Very significant role in the selectioaand coordi- ; 
nation of authors of the issue papers. She was 
also resix)nsible for much of the Assembly plan- 
ning, and was assisted by MonaLapides. 

Also assisting the Pdlicies for Lifelong Edu- 
cation project is .an adyispry conpriiftee. Its 
members are Clarence Blount, Wilbur Cohen; , 
Wade Giliey, Edihund Gleazer, Jarhes GoUatts- 
check, Harold Hodgkinson, Gloria Johnson, 
Roby Ki4di Nohxian Kurl^, Carrie Meek, 

' JulesPagdnp, John Rbueche, Robert Waggenier, 

'and Norman Watsori.. * 



We greatjy^ppreciate the efforts of eadh of 
these iMividuals, the authors, planners, group 
leaders atid recorciers^ We are also grateful to 
each of th^eSAssembly participants for their con- 
tributions to the final report. Publication of this 
book^and sharing it with you for sttmy and 
action — \yas made possible by the W.K. Kellogg 
Foundation and the Garl and Lily Pforzheimer 
Foundation, land We are exceec][ingly thankful 
f5r' their assistance. * 

. • Jami^n Gilder 



Purpose! of the 
Assembly 

Edmund J. Gleazer, Jr^ 

The Assemljly^ as a part of Association fiinc- • 
tions^ grew out of anational study of community 
• colleges and their environment in 1970-71 . One 
of the needs identified by the study was for 
1^ discussion , of sociaJissues that cbncem member 
. colleges. The Assembly was created by the BoSid 
of Directors to meet this need, and the W.K. 
Kellogg Foundation initially provided financial 
support. CHffofd Nelson, president of the Ameri- 
can Assembly, provided advice based on his 
experience with that body which was, to a signi- * . 
ficant degree, our model-. / 

The Assembly iis useful to AACJC in ^ter- 
mining its course. The^ first invitees are the 30 
members of the Board of Directors. Here they 
have opportunity to consider matters, of educa- 
tional policy away from the diversions of ^soci- 
ation budgets and operations. And they can do 
that in context of a larger group^ualified to 
contribute to the matters under consideration. • 



Assembly success is based upon .a number of 
things — a significant and timely topic, an appro- 
priate mix of participants, substantial papers 
distributed well in advance of the meetings,' a 
careful reading of the papers by participants, 
board involvement in deliberations, and a set of" 
reconmiendations that accurately reflect the sen- 
se of the group. 

The Assembly is expected to say something 
of value to people viho can do something about 
the topioSddbessec Thai i« m 'niwtapit ^sump- 
'tion thm shcHfM Sr Him^%r'^ Wp tneet in an 
' expectation thai wc%t: iiiore '^m-^- actors, that 
we oifght to do more thw reactors, that we ought 
^ to dp more than merely respond. We can affect 
what happens. 

That keynote was sounded at the first assembly ; 
the topic yvas EdidcaHoml Opportunity for All : 
An Agenda for National Action. Atthejimethe 
steering committee met to choose the topic, 
. Congress.had 'before it the Educationai Amend- 
nients X)f 1972. Confronting educators was the 
obvious task of ordering priorities for a Congress 
- which had turned its attention to postsecondary 
education and its needs. The Assembly decl^ ' 
this among its commitments:^ ' . 

Above all-things, be flexible and respon 
to change, in a continuing effort to provide 
more effective educational services. This re- 
quirement goes beyond . mere reaction to 
changes in societal demands: we must also 
serve as initiators qf change and new ideas in 
our communities. We must provide leadership 
to assist communities in determining their 
educational priorities as well as to respond to 
• them. 

That statement was made in times that may 
have been sbmpwhat less demanding for educa- 
tors than the present, but it was true then and it is 
true now. We can serve as initiators of change 
and new. ideas in our communities and assist 
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communities in determining educational priori- v 
ties. In the words of the American Council oF^ 
Life Insurance, we can Help shape the fiitilre^ — 
niit justwait for it to happen. In disjributing to its 
member companies a series of Tr^rid Analysis * 
Reports with regard- to change in education, 
employment, family organization, and views 
tow.ard the life cycle, the Council asserts: 

"A major unde^^lyine assumption of the Trertd 
Analysis Program^ that the fiiture is not set 
in concrete.... there are numerous vViables ' 
<hat operate, to alter straight line projectipns. 
• Some are positive intervening forces, some • 
are negative . Whether we realize it oi'jiot, this 
.business is qjw of them. It is within our collec- 
tive power, arid to some extent our individual 
ppwers, to mold many qf the trends we mpni- 
; /lor into forces for a better futijre, or,. for that . 
/ matter, a worse future. 

I propose that we accept this affirmation to 
undergird our work together. 

I also suggest that we envision the job to be - 
done before we discuss tools for the job. I am. 
impressed by frequent calls for histitutions to 
redefine their missions in the light of changing 
circumstances:- Although adaptation is undoub- 
tedly' called for, we can easily become preoc- 
cupied, with the organization, the school', the 
college, the urliversity, the mephanism.. Much 
of the discussion today ^bout institutional mis- 
\ sions deals with the task as;signed before there is 
reasoned consideration of,the work to be done.^^ 
Organizational forms derive appropriately from 
the nature of the tasks. I found, a good example 
of what I mean in the revised mission statement . 
of one of Dur colleges. A few years^ aga-the 
statement of instimtional purpose read: 

The purpose of me Community College Dis- • 
trict is to provide occupational education, 
transfer education, general education, guid- 
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ance and counseling, and continuing ediicar 
tion,etc.. , . 

V. Systemwide objectives included 

1 . To' provide program of transfer ediicatioln 

2. To .provide prdgram of adult continuing 
education % 

3. Topiyvide program of career education ^ 

•4.\To provide program of community ser- 
vices, ^c. % 

Now the mission statement am^^ystemwide ob- 
^ iTf^tives read: 

"he nriission of thi /^Iwtsfy the 

educational and ^uuur^ tlscu^ oi ihe ai^ulrs n 
its community and,, to the extent possible and 
' appropjiate, meet thbse needs by providing 
and fostering cultural ac^tivities and by offering 
access to lifelong leaming.opportunities in 
occupational, college transfer, and general 
education.:'. 

' Systemwide objectives include: (\ ' 

,1. fTo. identify and assess the learning and 
cul tural nebds of the community *s aidult popu- 
lation. ' ■ A > 

2. To provide programs for intellectual, cul- 
tural social, emotional and physical develop- 
ment and enrichment; 

3. To provide- opportunities for persoriaF 
counseling , and career guidance augmented 
by specialized services, such as health, fman- 
(4al, legal, job placement, housing, tutoring. 

/ 4. To provid9p5i^qgranx3 of occupational e^n-^ 
cation7n prepairanbn For career entry and for 
upgrading work skills, etc. 

It is my impression that we are more proficient 
in organizing and operating our institutions than 
we are in reading the signs. of the times and. 
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/ . ' * juhd^tanding and cpoimuriicatirig^the implica- 
tions of our institutions. A basic problem wt^ 
fapc is the consequent inability to describe to 
policy makers rapid change in our environment 
^ ; requiring feourrent examination of xhe policy 

• ^ • framework through which educatibrfal insti- 

v tutionsTunctiph. 
Le^irning ' If our point of beginning can be an exapiinatidn 

and Culture ' - of leaniirig and cultural needs of the community's 
adult population, we may fmd common ground 
for discussion ana a basis for collective effort, 
y A word about common ground anrf collective 
^ • effort. Assembled under this roof We have an 

— unujifal array of advpcatdS of lifelong l^aniing. 
Jfh^' ' We are of the laber unions, industry, university 
extension, afjiilt education, brokering, mili|ary, 
^ging, 4a*eiii4Uonai adujt edvfcatort;, federal andr 
■ State agencies, publications, broadcasters, ac- 
» ' crediting organizations, evening students, com- 
. munity educators, foundations, community cbl- 

leges. Why is AACJC the sponsor of this meeting 
when many qI the organizations named could 
- \ ' have done so? ■ ^ \ 

^ It is not necessary to make the case for con> 

g . munity colleges as conuriunity-baspd centers, for ^ 

* - lifelong education with this assembly. As re- 
> search has indicated, *^*continuing education for 
V • part-time, adult students has become the domi-) 

, nantfunctionof community colleges." - / 

But we have found^hdt the educational poijcy 
often does not acknowledge the emerging reafitjt., 
of lifelong education. Incidentally, we are well 
^ • aware of the seSia^tic lAine fields that confrorjC* 

us in this field, \ye are aware of concerns that 
the vitality ^ lifelong learning ODuld be snuffed 
buf by the heavy hand of institutionalized educa- 
tion. But community colleges are educational 
institutions. They Ought to nurture and stimulate 
lifelong learning and also provide opjpbrtunities 
I for lifelong education. 
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In oiir work in tftis field we have made some 
discoveries. '^-i I 

^ L'^There is neell to iH^tiry pdliciesJhat not 
only allow, but also facilitate services for 
' lifelong learning * ^( .. 

2. There i^ confusion ovifr institutional roles. 
We hold tha^ all resource?. should be used^ 

^ to the fyllest extent possible ^ Therefore , it . 
is necessary to work out appropriate rela- 
tionships among and between various or— 
^ ' ganizat^n^ at the same time thaf we get a 
. ^ clearer picture of the total task and possible 
- strategies — — ^ - 

3. It is our inipression that fiscal allocation 
afld reallocation practices haye a bearing 
on the development of lifelong programs. 

4. Public support, management practices, and 
\ professional competencies in lifelong 

learning services need advancement. In 
. this connection, you ntay be interested ^n 
the establishment ofthe National Institute 
for the Management of Lifelong Learning 
^< ^ in Postsecondary Educatioi/at Harvard 
University. 

5. Taxpayers and legislators require evidence 
that lifelong education is of real value and 
deserves high priority 4h a time of tight 
budgets. MeasiiceS of Reaming, pi(ci|dUcti- 
vity, and outCOTie ar'e needed that have 
meaning for the puh/ie. r 

^ AACJC has secured ftinds from tfie W.K. Kel- 
logg Fotfi^tion to step up its developmemal • 
work in this field With concentration on the 
policy framework ./it is our aim to formulate 
recommendations and present these vigorously 
to specific agencm and persons to change those 
situations whe/e Irfiplong education practices are 
impeded b^ the legal or policy framework. Our 
objective is the advancement of lifelong frame- 
works. We also aim to work with others in 
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Frustration, 
^and 

Invention . 



lie {^lifelong education 
ches at the community 



development of a ratior 
ancj cooperative approij 
level. J / . , ^ 

This askmbry is a ligriificant part of that 
program. So we are^here|to address several sim- 
ply-put, straightforward questions— Lifelong 
education:' What are you iaikmg abotn? Who's it < 
for? Who'shguld benefi^l >^ should provide 
it? Who should pay for it| . ^' 

Before leaving here togi^ther, we will develop 
a statement that deals witl^ those quest^ions and is 
Addressed to people who can facilitate thechange 
for which we call. • ^ 

^ Just one more word WrUm^ Ajwiiv^ ' V 
day interpreting the significance ol Pl?(^sition 
1 3 aintd ^nfiilar tnovements^^ S pundits see 
oar soci^Jy moving rapidly to the ri^ht with a . 
curtailment of pubfip services. It is safe to say 
tliat values appear/j^ be changing— that societj^^ 
is not the sanie as/it was in this country in ttie^ 
1960's and that jt will be different f^y the early 
1980's. Plannei^ ajfJd administrators face some 
frustration undeilthese circumstances, but Wiave 
discovered a cote insights that havd 

buoyed me up^?^hix)Ugh my interesting years in' 
the field of ecf^catioii. Times of frustration are 
also times of invention. And periods of uncef- 
rainty provide excellent opportunities for people 
who have a s^^se of direction. And we are here 
to experience|bur coipmon interests. 



What Education'WiM 
Lookyke in t^SSr >^ 
A Future History 

Harold L. Hodgkinson 

DATELINE: WASHINGTON, D.C. 
November 21, 1985 

From our superior position of Hindsight, if is 
easy to look back on the 1970's in the United 
States and l^spcn some lessons about how difficult , 

* itws for' people to assess rapid social changes 
when they are in the midst of the change process. 
Many trends were clearly visible in the seventies, 
but were ignored. Many of the factors at work 

^were based on changes in the population but 
simple demography was quite often ignored as an 
explanation for problems. For exampile, as faith 
in the public schools declined in the e^rly and 
middle seventies, it was thought to be a conse- 
quence of a rapid resistance to high tax tevels, 
wh^n actually what declined was the number of 
adults who had children in the public schools. 



The trend towaid an increasing number of 
women with school age children who jpined the 
work force was also evident by the middle seven- 
ties. TTie decline in die size-of die youdi cohort 
has continued with thfo&gfi 1984 and pvm 
now we have fev< tfltid^N thai thr t«K 
has ef^pstrvelv ir niM^ f^t I ^g^nwrntv^ of 
woni»>ft i|<HiiDntl> do not sec theirraturc ui terms 
of die established modes of a family and children. 
Career orientation has consistently increased 
with women, particularly those from lower so- 
cjkvteconomic levels and minority women. 
^ The size of the 1 8-22-yfear-old youth cohort . 
^ declined from^ 1978 to 1983 ; Asrf result of this 
decHne, there was a severe drop in unemploy-^ 
riient (because most unemployed people are 
young) and a drastically lower crime rate (largely 
because most violent crimes are committed by 
young people wh b c^not get wo rk). Because of 
this trend, the notion of a volunteer Army was 
dropped in 1982, and went instead to a dual- 
track system in which the volunteers made 
•only a small percentage of the Army, and tech- 
nocrats came regularly passifi^through military 
service on their way back to jobs in major tech- 
nical industries. As the huge dominant population 
group moved into the college years in the hte 
sixties, weHiad what was called the ''Giieening 
of America. ' Then, in die sQyenties, M|ticularly . 
by 1979, we developed the "praying of Amer^ 
ica." By 1984 we can see oui[ way toward a 
future, which could be described as the "Balding 
of America.'* This one age lump has moved 
through the distribution as if gets older and has 
taken all before it. 

However, the most pervasive of the population 
trends ignored the longest has been the phenom- 
enon of differential fertility. It was not until 
1980 that people realized that early projections 
indicating doomsday by the year 2000 as the 
world over-populated itself were com^etely in 
error. Indeed, by 1979, 184 countries had 



^ A^wn birth rate declines VE^n though the^rate 
deulinsd, the overall pw^mnyn still^mctvcd 
'limil, Wit at a drastic^^ ^M»«^ec rate.) It ^as 
mm IWO that wc un<«crsu«pd cl€my the 
iiqpMlMK^fKs of this trend was the white, 
, .middle class- population in niost of the major 
, countries that had shown the way as fair as birth 
declines wigre concerned, leaving poor people 
^ and niembers of mtial minorities (non- whites, 
to be more exact) to continue their previous rates 
of reproduction. r r V 
Had we been more aware of thes^ trends and 
- their impact on soelety. We could have forecast 
our major difficulty today in 1^85, which is^f , 
course, the large number of unmotivated young 
* peopi^ who-haVe4ci^articular desire to achieve 
or cofitribufe to their societies' develdpment. 
This is a particularly frus.trating phenomenon for 
black, middle cfess peoplb,' no^ a majoqty of 
that particular group,; as the^ their young, 
children unable to cope .with demands of hi|h 
achievement which have led to material benefits 
for many blacks inihe United States. Hispanics 
reached much the same position by 1981. V^e 
have retuftied taan old truth in ^iology: Social 
classes are far more pervasive iajSieir impact on 
a culture th^ is either race or sex. 

Partly as a result 6f these j^pulation trends we 
dewloped new* kinds of farnHj^^ctures in the 
early eighties, particularly those in which the 
husband aAd wife team both worked in order to 
increase their net income. However, by 1985 
whh inflation still the major preoccupation of; 
the government at state and local levels, as wefl 
as thp problem that has federal ofFjcials out qf 
office, the desire of people to bej^^e earners 
has lessened slightly, especially their desire to 
move up in the occupational status structure. 
Although there was al brief return to disciplinein 
the public schools -in 1979 and 1980 a§ the d^ . 
in the Scholastic Aptitude Test scores came to a 
halt and college grades declined, most of the 



resuks of the rnipimal-competeficy tests taken by 
high school seniors were discouraging: Because 
of inflation which undercut the value of money r 
the total middle class system, (based on putting 
the mon^y away so that the money would be; 
worth more tpmorrow tHan it is today), began to 
collapse by'1^984. ^ « 

Frort^Jhe time of John (Calvin, Ma^ Webei", 
and the Protestaijt Ethic we have known that 
middle class values were solidly based on econ- 
« omic gain and the^mpprtance of saving money 
in anticipation that it would be worth m^rc in the 
future .than *the present. Jhis midfdle class j/^u& 
was completely destroyed by 1980^ and we now 
find people making use of leisure-time and. spend- 
ing monej; in much the same frantic way thdt 
people used to show in makingVit in tbevfirst 
place. It is nov/ Dbvious to most of us tharthe 
problem of inflation cannot be solved from within 
our national boundaries; itMs a, global pheneine-- 
non. 

By 1982, state governments had completed 
their establishment of the fiscal control oyer 
public systems of ejdlbcation leading from kirfder- 
garten through graduate school. This process,^ 
called "federalization," was dimly obvious in 
the late seventies as the federal govemmentHjegah 
giving more and more block grants tb states, 
which were then administered by bureaucracies 
established by the state governments. Indeed, 
the federal establishment was roughly of the 
same size during .the sixties and seventies while 
state government increased in size dramatically. 

That trend continued into the eighties as more 
and more power over the educational program 
came to be vested in the state, perhaps begun in 
Nebraska in 1975 when the legislature considered 
taking unto ttself the function of coordinating 
that state system of higher education. The 
1202 Commissions which were established for 
the same purpose at the state level were never 
fui^d by the federal government and were eli- 



minatedin 1980. We know also tliat the notion 
that a/tederal department^ of education would 
imirejase the prestige and dollar v^lue given to 
; education by the federal'govemment turned out 
"TJ^ be/ naive. Th^ most important dimension of 
thiVxind was fhe development of the first Na- 
tional Educational Standards TestsfTfandled by , 
the Educational Testing,Service in 1983. 

Now that we are in 1985,, it is obvious that 
some of the trends regarding state support for' 
higher education were discernible in the late" 
seventies. The most imjportant one was that of 
giving up the three-tier concept of higher educa- 
tion--HCOmmunity colleges for the lo>Ver middle 
class and working ^tor of the, society, state 
colleges which would handle the needs of most 
-of 4itose who would move ihto mid-rangfi posi- 
tions in the society, and state universities for the 
functions ofresearch , teaching and leadership, 

By 19^2, ^states had disc wered the essential 
truth of the notion that there wei^ two, not three 
functions ^o be sensed in the system. The crucial 
factor in this development in the late seventies 
was, of course, the genei^ation of student credit 
hours, vyhich became even more prominent as 
the state measure of the quality of an educational ^ 
system. This was why community colleges had 
so much difficulty. IThey were attractive to an 
increasirlg numbeNjjff adults who wished to take 
part-time student programs. ' ' ^ 

State funds reward part-time people less ef- 
fectively than they do full-time people in that the / 
part-timer generates a complete administrative 
cost just as though he or she were a full-time 
student. Thus, the cost of providing education 
for part-time students is greater than the cost of 
providing it for onie fiiH-time student, for all four 
of the quarter-time students need to have their 
records processed, plus spacgjo the parking lots 
and other services. This administrative overhead 
problem has plagued the community colleges 
into the eighties. The flagship universities in' 



each state system did fairly well thr9ugh the first 
ofcthe eighties because they were able to^ttracta 
completely fiill-thne student contingent. Now, 
however, they are: beginning to feel the same 
ypressutQS as.other parts of the system as they 
attracts niore^and^ore students over 2 1 . 

It is-now obvious that enrollment declines did 
not close liberal arts colleges in large numbers aS 
Va^^xpected in the late seventies. Having had 
advance notice, inost;of |he colleges developed , 
unofe distinctive images and nioii£ effective . 
means of marketing their virtues,' 'maxing it pos- 
sible to maintain a fairly steady source of clien- 
tele, even with increa§ed'pressurQ from the mili- 
tary , proprietary institutions,' an(i other sources 
seeking direct access to 18-year-olds. 

Iridustry, of course, .has had an enormous 
impaction the college-goingn:otfort. With a 
smaller number of unemployed 18-year-oids 
- ^ ^around, most rndustries are now more eager than 
ever to grab successful high school graduates— 
before they can even get a college education— in 
order to educate them through'the companies' 
own educational systems. ^ 1984, 200 major 
corporations had their own * 'universities, col- 
leges, or centers" in which they offered educa- ' 
tion— ^not only in technical fields, but in writing, 
niathematics, art dpprefciation, and American 
history. ♦ ^ 

Higher education today is a segmented mar- 
ket. No one buys their education all St once in a 
single twoor four-y?ar chunk. The vast array 6f 
technological services that struck the United 
States by 1980 includ^: video-tap^ cassettes, 
video disks,;'>and small honlf -^dbmputers that 
could easily be hooked into ia centric system 
through the telephone lines.^11 sqggested that 
one should study at home. It is no longer unusual 
to find a college graduate who hps never spent 
one day on campus, but rather brife who worked 
at honieoip constant contact with instructors*^ 
^ throudiJ|idio'Wid video hook^u{^s"(^ 




muhity coUoge^ ^hd a few stfites jiaye t)egmi to 
- : 'mandate thl^ for the bachelor*s degree from the 

state fpur-year institutions' as well as the state • 
f[ University systemsr At Jlite same time, we have 

.bdcome ^ware in 1985 of the-jmpprtance and . 
' . q^ality of thd ^iss^^nient . procedures that have 
^ ^ Wen develop^ by iiidtt^tfy and the 'military, 
wd severa4fc^^ scotol^of ofirjsociety. Some 
infoi^a)^d^rdination now ekisits between -the 
: * • asse^iiient center personiiel in 

try arid thote in the m ilitary who are responsible 

' for thiif ligorous development « of literacy and 
V. competency awards, ^e American Association^ , 
for Post Secondary Education^ begiin as an iim- 
bgrellagroup in 1981, is beginning to be Success- 
: fixi in pulling together a coalifion^of all those 
.fiCOm Colleges and universities^ industiy,<an4the 
" : 1^ that are poh^^elrned about, th«^jii^^ ;^ 

imdiniproveniemofhu^ 
' - One of the hardest things fpir people to get 
used to is the fact that over 3190 itulustries ai:e 
now awarding their own degrees. Today educa- 
tion visf^seen as a social service which is oWed the 
woilcer in much the saipe way that health care is , 

and nioie effective to'davelopth^ ^rvices. . ' 
. Just asmbst major Fortune 50Q companies have - i 
replaced Blue Crqss/Blue Shield plans for health 
cakel)eiiefils for their^oilcers with Health Main- 
' tencuid||t)r^ that they staff themselves:, 

sb:educators have discovered th^ 
1^^ have developed programs of education that 
are superior to th^se offered by colleges and 
universities. 

By 1985, it hasNhecome clear that there is a 
distiiiction between degrees (primarily a measure 
- of time in college and credits earned) and ere* 
' dentials (statements of intellectual and personal 
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attainment and competence). CredentiaJs trans- 
fer easily from education to the vvorkplace and 
back again. They are becoming a jFavorite form 
of recording scholastic attainment. The accred- 
iting associations, long a source of attenipted 
harmony bet^yeen various factions in education, 
gai^e way t9 a new system begun by the federal 
government in 19^3 to insufe the effectivd'work- 
ing relationship between edycatidn, thesworld of 
work, and the quality-of-life-dimension of intel- 
lectual stimulation that seems necessary for 
leading a useful and rewarding life. A$ a conse- 
quence, task forces have been organized in each 
state — one-third businessmen, one-third educa- 
tors, and pije-third citizens of the state who 
represent interesting and stiniulating intielldctual 
attainment. . ^ ■ ; 

Accreditation has moved fronn the regional to 
the state level since 1984. The continuing edu- 
cation unit (which was big in the middle and late 
seventies)^as bet\yeen clear-cut credentials and 
degrees (wiiich, indicated time spent in educa- 
tional settings) aind lost what little value it had 
haid in tbfe interim. No successful measure of 
student learning has, yet developed, although ttie 
credit hour has been seen to be ineffective a? the 
measurement oif^wliat studeiflts know. 

The faculty in hTghef education have becojne 
as diversified as^the sources of teaching *id 
learning. Fifty percent of American faculty in 
businesses, the Airny, and^in college^ and uni- 
versities are part-time. In addition, a large num- 
ber of distinguished practitioners have been 
appointed for short periods of time to share their 
expertise with students in whatever setting the 
students find themselves. Tbe most important 
faculty Cjase wasf, of course, the Smith vs Harvard 
University case in 1983,']in which tenure Was 

cepted by the'Supreme Court as a valid concept, ^ 
but tenure was only needed by the younger 
members of the faculty; who usually have the 
.most,radical and difficult ideas. They, therefore. 



arc the people who rjeed the most protection 

througl^sucha^ystern.TheconsequeneeSo^ . ' 

. Smith decision have been remarkable. Tenure * 

pattenis have been completely reversed in so 
■ universities and the younger faculty now h^^ [ 

tenure while the older faculty members are on 
. three year contracts. The Srmth decision, briefly 

stated, determined that uniyersity and college ' 

faculty members had never been guaranteed job 

permanence, tfiough they were guaranteed pro- 
tection from the citizenry because of their ten- ' 

dency to develop radical, and hence, unpopular' 

ideas. The principle of tenure was therefqre up- 

helOut its application to the older ranks of the 
— facufi^ turned out to t)e inappropriate from the 

Supreme Court's point of view. Compared to 

the Bakke and Rodriguez cases, the Smith vs 

Harvard cast provides new grounds for direct 

intervention' dn the part of the Supreme Court in 

the daily activities and affairs of colleges and ^ 

universities. - 

foturc (Jf posteecondary education in Jjie United 
States, there wilibe an increase j 

coalitions emerging across the various sectors - ^ 

that are now self^onscious about their educa- - 2! 

tional involverrient vvith adults, incJudin 

defense forces, indiistrially-oriented education 

delivered in tlie company '(and it should be 

pointed, out that large numbers of workers are 

studying liberal , arts courses through instruc- . / 

tional progi^s Offered by the firms^ they work 

for), colleges and universities, » museums, the 

entertainment industry, and proprietary institu- Costs Of 

tions. Although the National Education Associ- Education 

ation recognized .it too late, it is nevertheless 

true that thbse that teach for a living in the 

Unit^ States (including training as • 

ing) make up' well over 20 million memj)ers of 

our population. ^ 

Costs of education continue^to go up, but the 
citizen^ is increasingly aware of the need for 
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these costs and is increasingly pleased with the 
fact that the system has direct benefits in terms 
of better access 'to the world of work arid im- 
proved quality of intellectual and social life for 
those who continue in education. The greatest * 
cHange we can look forward to from 1985 to 
1990 is that the number of places in which edu- 
cation can be acquire will proliferate even more. 
Airports now jprovide many areas of intellectual 
stifhulation ^d advancendent, just as hospital 
waiting rooms are equipped now with computer 
dial-in services for programmed instruction in 
short, modules. A person can literally carry an 
education with him or her and fulfill educational 
requirements virtually any where there4s either a 
telephone or an electric outlet. 

It should be pointed but in concluding this 
brief essay on what education will be like in 
1990 that ec^ucational associations have not 
adapted quickly enough to these changing coali- 
tions. Indeed, the historic event of the period 
was the selling of the building at One.Dupont 
Circle in 1983 to the National Rifle Association 
because the educational, associations were 
plagued with financial problems and simply 
^ould not^'et their kcts together. The new educar 
tional coalition^including large spopsdrship 
and participation from the worlds of vocational 
education, the prestigious colleges and universi- 
ties in^the country, the Department of Defense, 
the community and training level colleges, mu-'^ 
seum»<—has produced a whble new approach tp'; 
the problem of association loyalty and member*' 
ship; and sings Albert Shahker became the first 
president, tne new coalition appears to-be viable 
Jbr the future. :\' 

We have discovered that, although tl^e num- 
ber of 18-year-olds has declined, the number of ^ 
adults in this country who gemiinely wish to and 
are capable of takiAg part in a ph^gram of^lifelong 
learning lias made the ultimate size of the post- 
%condary operation enormous in the United 
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& • States^ i»jio reasph to beli^yfc ttiattherb 
- will be any cutback, either, aIthou|li the number 
of 18--2.1-year-0ld$ will decrease 9ionsisteritIy 
but predictably, For thtir Ibss, l^!6wever, we can 
postulate a 15 percent ajkin i^ the number of 
adijlts who take courses ij viri^Us kinds^qf credit 
as diey^move toWard using , Education to become 
ittoire literatev more coiicenjed, more humane 
and happy in their woric ajf lipme. 



The Pay-off of ; 
Lifelong EcfUcatidn 
and Training^ ' 

7 .Herbert E.Striner - 

' * ■ ' - ■ ", ' ^ " 

The economic benefits of education have 
usually been accepted as an article of faith, not 
to be questioned. FOrthbs^ who have been inter-r 
ested in measuring such benefits, however, there' 
has bfeen the di^ouraging fact that data to support, 
""^nf^t or evaluate the pay-off of lifelong education 
and training are monunieijfai in magnihide^ This 
^ is hardly-the place to discuss sample size, cohort 
analysis, definitional pfoblem§ flf what is meaiit 
by i^ay-off. Or opportunity; costs, though all of 
these factors are^significant jn meaisuremeht. 

Indeed, until recently the mountains of data 
and means of dealing with therfi have not really* 
existed so we could test the "gut" feeling that 
the , economic pay-off justified tHe educational 
investment by individuals or by the society at 



* large. But one need not always design and per- 
7orm an elegant, data-supported analysis in oitler 
to obtain insights and evidence which are suffi- 
ciently meaningful for valia operational deci- 
sions. I knoW of ho decisi 

which has not lacked for more time, money or 

• infprmation. The problem ii to determine what 
^vidence we feel is sufficiently validjwid mean- 
ingful so that >ve can make a decision we are not 
significantly dncomfortable With, as profession- 
als. J believe this standard cain;be hiet with 
respect to the econooiic pay-off with lifetong 

! education and tnaining. My case will rest on 
^ three^tj^^ of evWenqe: CI) the macro or large 
aggregate rera1tr6nsfiip"bet\veeh^^^^^ 
and training programs aiideco^ indicators 
of national well-being; (2) case histories; and C^) 
a theoretical model with ^uppotting data. 

My study cdncerh6d with Continuing Educa- 
tion as a National Capital Investment mentions 
that several countries in western Europe have 
accepted the; philosophy of manpower as being a 
•form of capitis caHing for contfnuous ''upgrad- 
ing'* or investment in order to serve the skill- 
needs of the economy. Japan has also adopted 
this attitude, though in a manner more consistent 
with its own indu$tpal tradition and culture. 
That is, in Japanese industry the tradition^ . 
lifelong employment can pnl'y .workljecause of 
the assumed responsibility by-Wanagernent to 
provide for continuous retraining of all employe 
ees„ especially as ne>v production techniques 
ancj new product lines are a part of industrial 
growth. But this mana^rial philosophy is based 
uponjan economic \"fact" as well as a cultural . 
tradition. Modem Japanese management has 
found that labor as a 'Tixed cost" makes sense, 
for, in the long run; this ' 'fixed cost*' must 
always be a source of newly acqaiffed, necessary 
vicapital. That -is, no matter wlm the new tech- 
^nology, a skilled, re-trained laror force is neces- 
sary for the new mix of production techniques. 
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Since continuous re-training and education 
are a part of West German and Japanese pro- 
grams to increase productivity : and minimize 
employment, one woifld expect that these two 
. national econoipies have done significantly bet- 
ter ^thah ours in achieving the objectives of low 
unemployment and high productivity. While a 
skilled labor force is hot the only economic 
in^dient for national economic policies seeking 
to achieve these twin objectives, it is certainly a 
key one. There are differences between the fis- 
cal, monetary and regulatory policies of the , 
Utiited^tates, Japan and West Germany ias they 
: ai^ect.economic growth. But aU,thc^ 
halve the same basic techniques in mind as they 
use these devices to maintain healthy economies. 
But^ Jap^ui and West Germany, as well as the 
United Kfiigdon, France and other European 
liatiops, have dne major ingredient in their pack- 
age! of ecotjOf^^ which ^e do not have— 
^a capitaPtnyestment jprogram for their labor 
forces. I l^lieVe tjiis is* the ingredient which is 
key to thei^ excellent employment and produc- 
-tivityj performailcfe. How well have tjhey'don^ 
relative to our performance^ . 

'Let's look at productivity first, since this is 
bne'pf the tetter overall economic indicators of 
how efficifintly a nation is combining all of its 
resourced in orcl6r to produce its goods a^i4 ser- 
vices. For the ten-year period 1967-77, Japan 
led With an increase of 107%. iprance was second 
with 72%; Germany, a close third, 70%; Italy, 
•fourth with 62%; Canada, fifth with 43%; and 
/tied for last in this group are Great Britain aitd 
the United States with 17% each. Durirjlg the 
current year, we expect an almost zero increase 
in the United States, about a 5.5%. increase in 
Germany, and about 6% in Jap^n. During the' 
past decade, the rate of productivity increase in 
the United States has averaged around 2.5%. 

Now let*s look at our unemployment rate and 
how it compares with two ijndustrial giafits. West 



: like oure. Tlie Um^ T 
;,^as 4.9% since 1970, but has averaged aroiiiici 
2 since then; with a euro " 

in 1975 we hit a high of close to 9%. The 
German rate of iinemployment averaged 1.1% 
during the 1970-74 period, and 4% since, with a 
, cument rate of about 3.9%, In Japan, the 1970- 
>; 74 rate averaged 1 .6%; during 1975-77 it aver- 
. aged 1.9%. Thus far in I978, therate^hasaver- 
/ aged 2%. 

^ ^ ■ ! \' The pay-off of the lifelong learning-concept is 

V difficult to assess with risrgard to the pfercent of 

f-Jltheachievcnientof higher productivity^^a^^ 
„ unemplpyment rate which is credited to it in the 
-policies of Germany and Japan. But discussidhs 
with economists and indusby leaders in the two 
countries leave no doubt that they feel it has 
been critical to their fme ecgrpmic performance. 
And of fourse, here at homer inQation,. which — ^ 
results from low productivity a^M: idle, unern^ 
pl6yable workers who lack the sldl^ 

, j^s; has cost us dearly in highet prices for ' 
-conmiodities and servicesr. In addition, annual 
unemployment costs of $12-15 bimon plus CETA ^ 
program costs ofaround $15 billion arc paymefits ; : 
which add to the fueling of inflation and curtail- - ^ , 
mcnt of funds for more productive, needed pro?- 
. girams fonhousing, health and edu^tion^ 
" Permit nje how to shift to the miCro side of An 
this quesiion of p^-off.: HoW does^ re-training Econofnic 
and education provide aii economic pay-off to * Pdy-Off 
, the individual? To g^n some i^^^ 

: t^ttaiming and education program can be, I ' '^^ 

""have obtained datsr on m^ 

trializ^on Center program in Washhigton, D.C. 

As mahy of you know , the Opportunities Indus- 
^ trialization Center program was started in the 

early 1960s in Philadelphia under the leadership 
- of the Rfevereritt Leon Sullivan as an effwt to 

provide basic educational^ skills as well as job 
* skills to the so-cailled hard core unemployables 



in our cities, the biG program is now operating 
in 140 cities in the United States with an aiinu^ 
expenditure of about $65 million; 

During inecent years, the niirtiber of placement 
after training made by OIC in the Washington 
area have been approximately 1200 per year. 
This number represents approximately 80% of 
intake. Of the T200 placferhents, approximately 
85%.are on the saitie job after six months. The 
overwhelming majority of these individuals have 
^ been on welfare ahdhave been unerni^lpyed for at 
least ten weeks prior to entry into the program. 
The average trainee age at present is 27; during 
recent years this age te^^^ been dropping. At 
th<? time of entry into the OK! triuning piogram 
an average level of income has been approxj- 
noi^tely $1750. The ' avterage annual salary at 
liplacemeiit, following training, has been $6900. 
In order to obtain some indication of the return 
on the government investmept, an OIC study 
/ecently undert^ten^ for a spe^fic period of time 
indicate^ that for an annual pr^nun consisting 
of $1 ;4 million, the total inconie for those jplaced 
whb were trained during the period came to $8.4 
ifnillipn. $ince the $1 .4 million were all goyem- 
ment ftinds, it is interesting to estimate the actual 
return' to the^ gpyerniitedl on that investment. If 
dne^assi^nes a 30% tfpdrat^, thbn approximately 
$2.5 million w^s retUiped in the form of taxes. 
But in' addition to this; for the 1400 people 
" trained there was ah additional saving in welfare 
and insurance payments o£ approximately $1.7 
iiiillipn/ Ijence a total return of approximately / 
$4. 2 million hajs to be compared with a total cost 
of $1.4 million, resulting in a benefit to cost 
ratioof J to K < . 
V there is an additional type of pay-pff on aq 
edueatiop^ investment which can follow high 
school. Very little attention is paid by most 
e4Mcators and economists to this potential since 
it is truly out of the mainstream of our usual 
concern. But an effective traii^ing program can 



the, social and economic cost of hundreds 
pf thousands of adults each year whose lack of 
education andriiarketabie skills^di^ain our society 
of far more thmi unemployment insurance, tax 

» income of productivity: These adults are ^ . ' 
of our * /forgotten labor force. !' I am referring to 
the inmates of federal, state and local prisons. 
TJie pay-off,' social and personal, of lifelong } 
education whiqh results when these individuals ' ^ 
are converted from an inmate Status to a produc- i / 
tiye employee status can be quite substantial . 
- Any evaluation of training programs for in- , ^ 

^ mates is subjecf to many questionsand pre 

"~ ForexampleT yariioa^^^^ 

y than putside training progr^^ That is, tf}e \ ' - 
,placeihprit potential is less and recidivism is 

'^ higher. In addition, it is well known that coun-; / 
seling i'^s an essential component of an educatb^ , " 

: and thuning program for jnmates, whether the 

..prpgi^ is ^MnsideV or '*outside.'V 

. ture in the ifield of corrections, thcsjre is a limited 
ev^uation of the effect of education arid fraining . 
on recidivism, and the pay-dff is usually confined 
to the savings resulting when%^ ^ 

ipcareeration costs are lessened by the nonrre 
of e?&-inmates./ i 

During the past decadev a. nutfYber of Innflate v 

ment of l^bor experimental projects at correc- Training 

tioflalinstimtionsinAlabaiTi^ Prograirts 

^Caitolinaaiid^ash^ have i?hown that i / v 4 f 

cut r^cidivism^^^i^^ One illustrative ^ ^ ^ 

project I would liKfe to refer to 
roads (PC), a project forTurst-offenders in the 
district of Columbia. This project, begun in 
15)6^ ind extended into mid-1970, is of very 
spet;i^ interest because it involved a methodol- 
^bgy wh|chused a its' find- 

, ings have a more valid basis than most 'similar 
^ studies regarding the p^-off of training pro- 
^grams forinmates. * 



Project Crossroads >ya$ designed as an alterna- 
tive to the traditional judicial and correctional . 
systems for individuals ^with no previous adult 
convictions. With intensive counseling, remedial 
education and tr^iining and pjUicement; activities 
(as welt as other suppbrtiVj^ sen^ices)7bVera 
three-month period following arrest but prior to 
I trial , it yejas supp6sed to attempt to re*prient th^ 
lindividum before the individual became com- 
initted to Crime as a way of life. If at trie end of a 
90-day courfseling and training period th^ de- 
fendant exhibited satisfactory progress wi^ 
regard to the possibility of a good job placement 
Md heaiiflhier attitude ^ to 
recomm^datipn the court was to dismiss the 
charges. The rationale'fdr the project was that it 
was a well JuiQwn fact that offenders conimitted 
to a correctional institution most often dp not 
receive the kind Pf services that are effective in. 

' lielping them to avoid repetition of-crimin^^be-'^ 
havior. Life in prison or a correttioiiaJ ii^titutioii 
was seen as embittering and hardening individ- 
uals, particulsirly if their experience in confine- 
ment was nonproductive and did not lnVPlve 
education or traihing. PC was seen asan dffort to 
effect behavior patterns of fir^t offenders and 
move' them in a different direction. 
If this effort was to be judged £^ succesj$ful, 

; then^ therg Vere to be three clear benefits. The 
first benefit was seen as an immediate return to ; 
society' resulting in a saving of courted incar- 

> cer^tiPh co^ .'The seibnd jt^enefi^-y-enlplpyment 
eamings-^was to be a iheaSuje of tfle increase irr 
the participant's contributions to social welfare. ' 
It was assumed th^t earnings were a valid nieas- ^ 
ure of an individual's productiyity and that this 
in turn was a reflection pf his contribution to the 
economy and the society. The third benefit was 
to be a reduced rate of recidivism; or rate of 
rearrests. ^ ^ 

' The total number of trainees in PC was 460 
and the average costs perparticipant in\he pro- 
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gram was $506.52. About 74% of the partici- 
pants Were favorably terminated while 26%*were 
terminated unfavorably, thaTis, they did not last 
out for the entire three months of program par- ^ 
ticipation/ 

, First* if one looks at the comparison pf percent . 
of participailts. in the project employed at the 
timeof entrance intkthe project and the percent- 
age of those employed a year following the 
project or termination, the nwults are very en- 
couraging. For example, pne year prior to PC, 
approximately 31 % of the participants were em- 



ployed morg than 80% of the year. Onp year 
atffef tem^ of thfe , 



L 



participants were employed 80% or more 
With .regard to w^ges, at the time of intake | 

- into the progr^ approximately 2 1 % of the par- ' ' 
' ticipahts had hourly wagesMn excess of $2 per 

hour- One year followingxomplction of the pro-* 
ject, however, 44% of the participants were ^ } ; 
receiving wages over $2 per houri Interestingly, 
when ohe compares the 74^ of the participants i : 

who. completed the project as, opposed to the 
26% who did noFconiplete the project, about 
52% of the successful completers Were receiving 
. an average wageiofx)ver $2 per iiour, while less 
thatn 2^ifc^f the^pafticipants wh^ 

pletejlhe project favorably were receiving more , ^ 

than$^ ^ 
In a stiiMi^^ in the report concerned with the 

employment^d wages aspect of the evaluation, ^ 
y five points are mad'e^^^ (0 Theptffcent of indi-/ 
' yiduals employed at plroject termination was ^ - . 

- nearly twice as great as those employed at pro- ^ 

ject intake;, (2) upon terminaticin from a 
ject, wages and ^kill-levels of jobs perf^ 
had increased, over measures taken at project 
^■entrance; ^(3) projfect participants were m^^ 
' likely •to be steadily ^employed during the year , 
following project termination than prior to* the 
ppint of enrollment; (4) wage comparison re- 
veals that increases occurred after Crossroads 
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. t termination aqd these increases appear related 

-■■>■ ' more to job factors than non-job related ^nes; ' 
^ ~ " ^ (5> all possible findings were attributable to the 

' \grpup of favorably tenninated partic 

than those who did not tenninate the projbct. 

Adult , But probably thelnost draniatic positive finding 

Recidivisms ' " in PC had to do with adult recidivism. According 
i ' to the findings, overall recidivism for the favor- 

. ables was 20.13% while foTr the unfavorables 
^ and the control group it was over twice as highf. x 

' Even when we combine all project; participants, 
^for those who completed the progi*^ satisfac- 
^ ^ lorjly as^^ hot abmplete the^^^" 

program satiskctorify , there is still a difference 
; of 14 percentage points between the totil partici-; 

pants and the control grpup who Were rearrested 
: within^S months after initial arrest. In terms of 
the actual ijumb|rs for those who were favorably 
terminated'in the project, only 20 percent were 
rearrested within 15 months as contrasted with 
"^[S^rcent who were reantjsted wiA^^ ^ 
^'^''penpd of time ig the ' 
, These results are, of course, generalizations 
J, drawn froai a highly (fettled study and thefe are 
^^.^ significant differences by age, race and sexual * 
r status. For example,- the PC approach is least, 
successful for those participants with extremejdis-. / 
advantaged backgrofunds, (either in emplpyment^ ^- 
' or educatipi^ prior to entrance in^ lhe pihoje^t— 
particularly the younger adults. It was'felt^ that 
overaU nmturity is an ipiportant fadtor in success"^ 
arfd this niay come with age, increased responsi- 
bilities (for exaihple, marriage), experience (for . ^ 
example, military training), and previous employ-^^ 
ment opportunity. This led ths PC research team 
to speculate that individuids clevoid of these char- • 
acteristics and history might have to bfe assigned to 
a specific tomporjent within a project. It is 
designed to serye this grolip with a niorp intensive 
counseling effort, coupled ^witiiAincentives for 
educational advancement and/or short term job 



experience as'pait of a planed entrance into a 
* * stable career. Basically, however,, what PC has . 
shown, along with evidence from the other stud- 
ies which were funded by the Department of 
Labor at correctional institutions, is that there is 
a major potential pay-off for.society when the > ^ 
adult prison peculation is provided with a lifelong 
education and training opportunity. 

Other studies provide a strong basis for a 
positive relationship between a lower rate of 
unemployment and preparing inmates for high 
quality jobs. Preparing inmates for low skill and 
low pay jobs has no impactpn unemployment. 



improve /quality of jobs for released offenders 
could result in more stable work patterns and 
4 lower itnemployment rates. From the^ point of 
view of our interest, the most critical fact is that 
higher quality jobs can only result from effective ' 
training and support services! The critical role 
of support services is highlighted in^^Operation 
JPathfinder,*Va project operated by the Mantec ^ 
"Coq)oration in Lo§ Angeles, from September 
l969 toFebniaiy J972. 
Interestingly^ the earlier point made in Project 
jH^Crossrbads that the adults seem to do. better A * 

iN^ause of experiences which mature as well as Fundamental 
I dBfcrience in terms of past^ attachments in the Relationship 
f ^jprfofc^ coincides witna point made inlthe 
dc^lopinent of a general *mode^ of .educatioi^ 
pay-ofFby Jacob Mincer. Let us now him to the 
final section,^ which deals with a general theory 
in support of lifelong training and education. 

In ttp Aial section^ I want to tr^t die question 
of thelegree to which tfiere is reason to believe 
tfiat there is a throretical hnis for a fundamental 





achieve a positive result, with the attendant per* 
sonal and social^benefUs. A recent study by 
Philip J, Cook^ supports this point. Based upon 
a sample of p^lees from Massachusetts peni- 
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training and ne/|pcreases in iifdividual earnings. 
1 say net becausl^econoniic gains must exceed 
all costs, plus alBte of return which could have 
been gained by alternative investments. Unless 
such economic criteria can be met, there must be 
serious question as to th^ social return on this 
use of public funds, especially if an alternative 
to lifelong education and training could have 
yielded a higher rate of return. 

This subject of analysis Is not new to econo- 
mists and educators and has involved, serious 
research efforts f(>r well over50 years, ft 1927, 
Everett W. Lord undertook a study, TheMdation 
of Education and Income, which was pubished 
in 1928. About ten years earlier, in 191 t[, the 
Office of Education prepared a'bullejtin; Tke^ 
Money Value of Education, which, like the Lord 
^ study, indicated that education was a Aindamen- 
tal cause of increasing income. The m^it educa- 
tion, the higher the income. But the methodo- 
logical basis of these studies and many piat 
followed later were highly simplistic and estab- 
lished correlations which ignored many critical 
factors, including non comparability of groups 
studied, inadequate samples and factors other 
than education which are income-affecting fac- 
tors. Studies which followed usually had the 
same faults, though the adequacy of the data 
increased. But it was only recently that a land- 
mark study, or series of studies, byJacob Mincer 
began to provide results which did not incorporate 
the flaws of the earlier studies. 

As a part of the 1975 report prepared by the 
National Bureau of Economic Research for the 
Carnegie Commission on Higher^ucation, 
titled Education, Income, and Human Behav- 
ior'^, Mincer prepared a chapter on "Education, 
Experience, and the Distribution of Earnings 
and Employment: An Overview.** In this chap- 
ter. Mincer concerns himself specificity with 
' 'education . . . as an investment in the stock of 
human skills or the formation of human capital . 
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. / ' ^ Mincer's Wolic is the first theoretical model 
tested against real data which supports the pro- 
i^-position that lifelong education must be under- 
stood from an investment function point-of-view. 
Most importantly, his approach makes it possible 
to show the rate of return on education and training 
for the period between school and post'^soiool 
points in time. 

In his research, it is important to know t|ie 
basic questions to which Mincer addressed him- 
; self as well as what he included in his definition 
of investment in education. Starting with the 
latter, he felt the earnings function had to iricludie 
prerschool (home) and ppst-scfibol (job) invest- 
ments in addition to schdbling! The questions or 
tasks set for the research were to determine: 

' 1 . How much of the existiifg inequality in the 
distribution'of labor income can be attri- 
buted to individual differences in invest- 
ment in human coital? 

2. Can the intricate yet rather stable patterns 
of the earnings structure be understood in 
terms~oT"the behavior of humir^^ 
investments?"* 

His analysis has suggested that about 60% of the 
inequality of distribution in 1959 annual earnings 
of white urban rtiades is attribiJtable to the dktri- 
bution of human capital investments. Overperi- 
ods longer than one year, tfie explanatory power 
of human capital investment is lUcely to be great- 
er. Mincer feels that a great deal of the observed ' 
structure of earnings is made intelligible by such 
investment analysis, though not necessarily 
uniqriely predicted by it. 

What are some of the intriguing observations 
resulting from this analysis, as seep byMincer? 

1 . The data show that the more educateihz/i^ 
experiencfed workers receive larger annuid 
earnings than their less skilled and expei* 
enced fellows for two reasons: Wage rates 
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per hour are higher and the amount of time 
they spend in gainful employment during 
the year is greater. In addition, the relative 
innfjportance of employment compared 
with that of wage rate is greater at lower 
levels of schooling as well as at older ages. 

2. On the whole, though the correlation is 
weak, there is an' indication that better 
educated and higher^ experienced wooers 
are employed in more' stable industries. 
This correlation appeap to be stronger for 
women than for men. 

3. The less educated and less experience 
members of the labor force are observed to 
have higher lay-off rates and uneniploy- 
merit rates in a cross sectional analyst and 

. greater amplitudes of them during the bus- 
iness cycle. The evidence indicates in 
some industries .that physical capital can 
be more easily instituted for unskfljed than 
skilled Ikbor. 

4. Unemployment is affected not only by the 
incidence of job separation but also by its 
duration; duration of unemployment is in- 
versely related to education and experience. 

What are the implications of Mincer's work 
for oyr interest in lifelong education and training? 
Mincer does not deal directly with the pay-off 
for lifelong education and training in our Words 
but he does in one sense. That is, when he refers 
to experience gained in post-schoo] periods, he 
is referring to education and training gained, in 
any number of ways just so long as it has a 
positive investment function. That is, just as 
long as it results in a greater value to the employ- 
er who is then willing io pay a higher wage and . 
provide mpre stable employment. What lifelong 
education and trailing is about is the institution- 
alization of'an investment process — which has 
been excessively random and dependent on ^ 
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overly n^w base of the labor force for the 
post-school training investment process. What 
we -are interested in is the development of legis- 
lation and Ending which provided for a broader 
availability, folloW^g the normal school period, 
of fundsr which permit a^reater level of national^ 
investment in human 'capital. The micro data, 
maclx) relationships and investment model sug- 
gested by Jacob Mincer indicate a highly Worth- 
while economic and social rate of return. 
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Lifelong Education 
and Politics V 

Penelope L. Richardson » 

The following ideas are conclusions based 
upon experience as former director of HEW's 
Lifelong Learning Project. 

I want to make four points in thjs paper. First, 
educational "politicTcing" has rarely been done 
successfully, particularly that in behalf of adult 
learners. Second, as a slogan, lifelong education 
means anything you want it to mean; it should be 
used consciously, rather than treated reveren- 
tially. Third, community colleges arejn an excel- 
lent position to define, exemplify, and implement 
the concept of lifelong education arid to become 
national models of the concept at work. Fourth, 
to do so in the midst of the current craz^ for tax 
reform, they will need to be both visionary and 
politically astute. There are many barriers to 
developing federal, state, ind local policies 
which promote lifelong education, and it will 



■J take a combination of Statesmanlike leadership ' 

and back room know-how to bring it off. 
Individuals who support **lifelong education" Feeble ' 

can learn from the problems of adult education Politics Of 

professionals who, for years, have vdfiantly de- Adult 

signed an(j provided high-quadity learning bp- Educators 

portunities for adults in the community, while 

never quite succeeding in effective political ac- 
^ tion for their cause . As researcher William Grif- * 

fith points out in a 1976 article^ * * Adult Education 

and Politics , ' ' that it is state and national policy- 

makers who^determine the extent and variety of 

learning opportui^ities, the amount of financial , . 

support for such programs, and the selection of , 

specific audiences whose nefeds are to be given 

priority. Yet, adult educators have nothuWx an 
• effec^ve coalition with which to reach those ' ' 

policymakers, for some of the followipg reasons: 

1. Those who would influence policymakers , 
must engage in the systematic continuing 
education of elected officials. Adult edu- 

cators^are rarely weil-organizedLenQUgbilQ 

make ah informative, well-documented 
case for themselves. * ' * 

2\ The cultivation of a legislature is itself a 



coalitions and common platforms to 
achieve the desired impact. Adult edur 
cators have tended to.be individual entre- 
preneurs, and foundation funding has not 
noticeably increased the political sophisti- 
cation and effectiveness of those who 
received the support. 

3. Adult educators have tended to avoid po- 
litics. Griffith cites Terry W. Hartle's anal- 
ysis of the politicaljnfluence of the cluster 
of national associations located at One 
Dupont Circle. "While educators often 
see politicians as unethical, poorly in- 
formed, arrogant and pragmatic, pbliti- 
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cians as often regard educators as arrogant 
, and sanctimonious, grone to generalities, 
unihterested in accountability, and skeptical 
ofthelegitimacyofthepoliticalprocess/' 

^ 4; Adplt educators from diverse institutional 
settings are organized into an ever-inqreas- 
ing number of special interest groups, most 
of which limit their planning and legislative 
concerns to the consideration of program^" 
which are to be conducted by a single kind 
of in^itution. Efforts to cooj^te have 
not had a great deal of impact 

'5. Educators in general and adult educators 
pa|ticular lacka regular forum where^ 
individuals of different viewpoints can 
come together to hammer out a compro- 
mise position on each political issue. 

6. "NeW movements in adult eclucation, 
such as npntraditional education, recurrent 
education, and lifelong education, have 
not drawn their leadership from the profes- 
sion of adUlt education and tend to ajpt as if 
.they've discovered or invented the new 
movement. * ' 

In sum, if the history of adult edjicators in the , 
political arena is any example, proponents of 
lifelong education are likely to have a difficult 
time getting their political act together. 

Indeed, lifplong education is a more vague 
and diffuse concept than adult education, and 
one that is more difficult to implement as public 
policy. Lifelong education means anything you 
want it to mean. To visionaries and enthusiasts, 
it is a unifying concept iihder which diverse and: 
.ordinarily incompatibleinterest groups can join 
together to reform current educational practice 
in hohfies, schools, woriq)laces, and communities. 
To many politicians (adept themselves at slo- 
ganeering), lifelong education is a self-serving 
invention of educators who seek financial sup- 



' port for new adult irulrkets to compensate for 
shrinking 6niollnients in elementary, secondary, 
and higher education institutions/To jtolicy an- 
alysts and critical thinkers, lifelong education is 
^ a fuzzy shorthaiid, politically expedient term, 
offered as a solution to a clump of ill-defined 
* . problems which would be thought about nriore 
usefully if they were kept separate— age dis- 
crimination, woilcer alienation, rapid social 
. change, the "knowledge explosion/' poverty, 
illiteracy, 'and a host of educational ^d social 
inequities. Fred Baldwin, in a paper (teveloped^ 
for the HEW LifelonglLearning Project, sunimed 
it up in this way: ^ / 

It is not Just that the phrase piovokes disagree- 
ments about details— any generalization does 
that— but that its implications ^or different 
users are strikingly inconsistent. It is u^d as a 
slogan by those advocating expanding institu- 
' tional programs and by those who want to 
1 ; 'Meschoor* society; by those who emphasize ' 
r ecurre nt education to help workers adjust to :^ 
their jobs and by those who emphasize educa- ^ 
tion as a means of self-fulfillment; by those 
who attack over-reliance on degrees and cre- 
, dentials and by those who want to expand the 
system of degrees and credentials via continu- 
ing ^education units; by those who perceive 
V schools ^ oriented too little toward the job 
market-dnd by those who wish to maximize 
interaction among different age groups within 
the same classroom setting. To be sure, these 
positions are not in every case contradictoiy , 
but they pull in opposite directions. 

In short, though the phrase lifelong education 
is more likefy to m^e the heart leap up than 
^adult education, it has inherent in it no particular 
theory of societal or individual good, and it . 
■ . offers no guidelines for policymakers or deci- 
sionmakers at arty level. The phrase reminds us 
th;^ in a changing society, to focus all educative 
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/"efforts on y6uth in schools is shortsighted,:2ind: 
to ignore the resouite§,of family,, church, work- 
\ place, cbminunity, and mass media is wasteful. 
But it is left to the individual interpreters of the 
phrase tb make the difficult phoices that will turn 
the cliches into a plan of action. 

Griffith mentions the American Association 
of Gommunity and JuniorColleges as one of the - 
few educational groups in Washington engaged 
effective "lobbying," but points out that adult 
./^Ucators in the AA€^^ fi^e^ot achieved much 
i^roniinence. He quotes Hodgiciiison's 1*970 an- 
alysis of the orientation of community college 
teachers and its likely implications forthe future' 
development of community €811pges: 

It has-been reliably reported that^% of the 
faculty members in community colleges , would ^ 
prefer to teach in four-year institutions. Un- 
less the community college can develop' its 
' own curricula/ its own appeal to faculty, it 
may find it is simply at the low end of the 
academic totem pole ratljer 'than beings new: ' 
\ kind of institution sferving new societal needs 
with new forms of organization and reward, 
and new definitions of status of achievement, 
badly neededjn higher education. ^ 

^' ' ■ . , * 
Yet nipre recenr developments have put com- 
munity colleges in a good position to define, 
implement, and exemplify the concepts of life- 
long education. As the fastest growing institu- 
tions serving adults, with the capacity to respond 
more quickly than traditional higher education 
institutions to conUgunity netds, community 
colleges have already proven their ability td 
attract nontraditional clientele and to develop 
nontraditional delivery systems. Indeed,.t sam- 
pling of recommendations made by the HEW • 
Lifelong Learning Project's report to Congress 
might lead one to believe the project had com- 
munity colleges in mind, when they recom- 
mended that Congress — 



' - Siuppoit an enlarged network of learning op- 
' portunities that are accessible on demand, of 
' Jew cost to the leaiTler, and open to persons of 

all sociaj classes, occupational status, and 

ethnic origins; 

Suppon efforts of local providers to coopera- 
tively assess learner needs and make available 
* appropriate learning opportunities; 

^ Support projects which develop new, cosft- 
effective approaches: to the learning needs of 
all adults, but particularly the disadvantaged; 

^ . Support the development ^d evaluation of 
demdnstwttion of projects which combine work ^ 
and learning, esDecially those that aim at im- 
y proving the q^^ity of work life, including 
N^. thpse that jfennit more flexiblej^cheduling of 
education, tvdrk, and leisure ofhr the course 
of a lifetime; 

Identify or develop programs that helfi women 
enter traditionally male fields to prepare them 
for new career roles. » 

As a glance at any of its informational bro- 
chures will show, the American Association of 
Community and Junior Colleges is iovolved'tn 
funded proje,cts in each of the. a^ve areas, creat- 
ing models 4ar community collets. As the re- 
: cent study donfe by the AACJCPolicies for Life- 
Ibog Education Project indicates, most commu- 
•nity colleges have collaborative relationships 
t^pfi a variety of other compiunity agencies. • 
Many community colleges have gone 4ar beyond 
their genesis as transfer institutions, and truly 
defme their mission as community-based and 
performance-oriented. 
^ But if community colleges are truly tp be- 
come leaders' of the lifelong education ifnove-* 
ment, they must develop a lifelong education 
platform and develop strategies at the local, 
state, and federal levels to educate the public 
and the policymakers a}x)ut the importance of 
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this educational dimension, '/he remainder of 
this paper suggests some strategies to achieve 
these ends. 

Since lifelong education can mean anything 
you want it to mean, the question is, what do the 
community colleges want it to mean? Russell 
Garth, program officer at the Fund for Improve- 
ment of Pbstsecondary Education, suggested in 
a talk at the National University Extension Asso- 
ciation that >ye think of the learning resources 
availably in our society as a series of islands. 
What are needed are bridges, or policies, which 
enable learners to get from one island to»the 
next. Such policies might Include financial aid, 
admissions, scheduling, locations, evaluation, 
transfer or credits, and a variety of other things, 
but the emphasis would be on access and flexi^ 
bility for the adult learner. Establishing a position 
of adult learner advocacy and developing a check- 
list of policies favorable to adult learners (an 
"Adult Learners* Bil^of Rights'*) is crucial in 
clarifying the ambiguities of the phrase lifelong 
education. . 

Ed Cohen^Rosenthal , American Center of the 
Quality of Worklife, suggests the following 
items for a Lifelong Learning Platform: 

1 . Establish comjmunity learning oppor- 
tunities Councils. 

2. Make government employee educational 
benefits widely available. 

3. Use educational and other coordinating 
agencies to provide for diversity and co- 
ordination^ 

4: ProvSc^ benefits for participation in lea^ 
ing activities. 

5, Include part-time students in all student 
finaAcial aid programs. 

6. Provide incentive grant programs for fuller 
participation of low income people in 

' lifelortglearning opportunities. 
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J. open up colleges and schools to those 
. ^ over 65 on a space available basis and 
provide^shpportive, services, 

8. Use the public libraries and museums lb 
prompoie lifelong learning. ■ ' ^ j 

9. Fund equally returning drop-outs seeking 
high school diplomas. 

V 10. Use the Continuing Education Unit as a 
basis for government funding of non- 
credit educational offerings. 

11. Consolidate government programs re- 
S. lated to education and training into more 

efficient groupings . 

12. Eliminate red tape surtbunding unepi- 
t pjoyment insurant^ and welfare recipi- 
ents with assurance of full benefits for 
those attempting to gain new skills. 

* 13. Prohibit discrimination pn^ the basi/of 
• degrees, instead of demonstrated compe- 
tencies and job skills. 

r477Support open university ^nd exiemanie- 
gree programs in higher education. 

15. Elinriinate course requirements for reli- 
censure of professionals>in pjace of dem- 
onstrated cbmpete^ncies. 

16. Support cooperative education for young 
a)id old students. 

17. Evaluate job related education for college 
credit recommendations; 

18. Support business and labor programs 
which provide tuition assistance, released 
time, or paid educational leave fo? 
workers. 

19. Insure^ accountability of programs by 
mandating consumer protection agencies - 
to deal strongly with fraud. 

20. Establish state and national commissions , 
^ j on work and education to bring business, 



labor, and education together to discuss 
> large scale efforts at solutions."-, \ 

. As' Rosenthal points out, th^ are four major 
^^ays to influence policy: legislative, admini- 
strative, judicial, or eley:toraK A Combination of 
strategies might be appropriate in any given 
situation. 

Legislative. In addifion to the amount of 
fiinds available to support lifelong education, 
four other questions should be asked about any . 
proposed or existing lifelong education legisla- 
tion: J. 

1 . Are the guidelines of the legislation broadly 
conceived? (A negative example would be 
legislation which requires educational ex- 

> periences to be directly job-related in order 
fortheexpenses fobe tax deductible. SUch 
' legislation facilitates further education 
; only for those )vho want to stay ir^the same 
job slot, not for those who want to prfeparc 

themselyi^s for new fields of work^) 

' . ' . ' • ■ , < 

2. ' In such areas as admissions and financial / 

aid , are there unreasonable age restrictions 
which deny access to education oh the basis 
of need and merit?- 

3. Are^there de facto or dejure inflexibilities * 
in where and^when^ucation takes place, 
thereby effectively filling but significant - 
idultpartkipation? (For example, iack of . 
itiandate for flexible . scheduling mdSans 
adults are not welcome. Sound policy / 

, * means services are available to aH who| 
need them, not for daytime participants 
otily). " , 

4. Does the legislation promote an integrated . 
approach to Education, or does it set up 
another track? (For example, formation of 
community learning opportunities councili^ 
promote the synergfetic coordination of all 



learning resources in a community and 
promote the mb)>iltty of individuals be- 
tween various ktiids of educational exper- 
iences. Divisions betw^n formed and 
nonfontial education, between academic 
and vocational tracks, or between primary, 
secondary, and postsecondary education, 
, often make false distinctions on behalf of 
structure, not of learning.) 

Legislation can be influenced by a variety of 
activities. Representative 6yersight authority al^ 
' lows officials^ ^ftJ^Pld hearings where issues that 
affoct lifelong^iication are being considered. 
^ — ^ firiendly-legislatorcan beinfluenced to i^ 
duce a bill mandating greater support by public 
agencies for lifelong WucationoppOrtuniues. In 
, tjie bi-annual renewal of school and higher edu- 
cation legislative renewals; citizens can' demand 
that more attention be given to the elements of 
an integrated sysjtenci of Jifelong education. 
VvLocal groups under Ae^feadershipxifcommu- 
nity college representatives, canjegislatively 
promote the development of active adult learner 
^ programs in the libraries or for greater support 
of the continuing and extension, |irojrams of 
. schools ahdcolieges In the area.^^. y ^ 

• * On the statewide levels lobbying efforts might\ 

urge that continuing education units, a measure 
of non-cr^it learning; ,be used as yardsticks for 
flniancial support of non^credit continuing edu- 
cation prpgrarris. State plaminga^^ 
be dirwted to find ways tq di v^r^ify educational 

• offering and insure the coordination of their 
services. State and local governments- shpuld 
take the lead by providing liberaV educational 
benefits to their employees . » 

AdministriBtive. Steps to influence admin- / 
istrativ^ decisions can be taken from within and 
from without. MO^I laws pmvide for conside^^ 

• able leeway in implementing a. program, and 
administrative decisions might be more impor- . 



tant than the law itself. Interested citizens can 
prepare position papeirs on how the law should 
be impleniented, gather public support fo^ an 
alternative position if administrative officials 
are unresponsive, approach -office heads if sub- ' 
ordinate^ do not follow through, and can get 
newspapers involved when internal bargaining 
does not produce results. Propon^ts of lifelong 
edctcation should be sure to attend any public^ 
hearings on the administrative regulations which 
would implenieht the law. 

Judicial. Judicial action is harder to influ- 
ence, but it can be significant in codifying into 
~ laW~cliianging~so^ 
Griggs V. Duke Power Company dcali with the 
issue^of being judged on what one knows and 
how one performs rather than on ambiguous 
credentials, llie Court siaidl in its 1971 decision: 

. . .Congress has^placed on the employer the burr 
den of showing.that any givearequirpipent must 
have a manifest relationship to the eHiployment 
in question. The facts of this qase demonstrate 
the inadequacy of bro^d and general testing de- 
vices as Well as the infpnnity of using diplomas 
or degrees as fixed measures-of capability. 

Electoral. . Candidates can be urged to take 
stands on ^such issues as support for an open 
university or external degree program, tax de- 
duction%for educational expenses, support for 
community learning opportunities councils. 
Lifelong education platforms, such as the one 
suggested above, can be prepared and theresult» 
released to local papers.' Records can be, kept 
and released of the relationship between the 
congressperson's actual votes to the slogans he 
or she espouses. 

The aboVe suggestions are general in nature, 
and could be used by people acting as private 
citizeosiiras institutional representatives in de? 
veloping^dsmiplementing their lifelong educal# 
tion pladbrmsASome more specific suggestions 



follow/ wRich might bc[6spTO^^ , 
munity college leaders attempting to develop 
support for lifelong education from three groups:, 
policymakers, education jqterest groups, and 

learners. / 

■ / • ■ 

PuUcymakers. What do they need to know? . Convln- 
■ What will convince them of the worth of your cing 
, programs and will give them ammunition to con- Policv- 
vince othere? ' - makers 

A: Identify what you want to change and' 
Jiow it affects people. Develop long-range 

p_ goals and a plan to achieve them, so that • ^ 

you are iferreduced tom^^ 
' crisis lobbying of the moment: ' 

2. Identify a focus upon which to converge. 
Present a prqblem filled with urgency for * 
action. For example, one problem is the 
. need foi^ equity in the benefite .of educa- 
tion; another is the significant societal 
trend towards industrial democracy, which 
^. N has sizeable implications for education. 

; 3. Make lifelong education concrete « Use 
your constituents to present the data. 
. Present the stories of individuals, p^- . 
• sonal and anecdotal, supported wiih 
quantitative data. Ut policymakers^)^^ 
jf that adult paht-time learners aren't tfie 
wave of the fixture; they are here now. 
Gi ve examples of specific programs for 
specific groups: programs of fl^ly learn- , 
ing, of community collaborations, of cost- 
effective delivery systems. Right now r 
most policy r)^ers have a fuzzy image of 
lifelong education; fill it in for them \vith 
specifics. ' ^ 

t ■ 4. Go to them with specific requests, and 
show thenri what minimum effort will 

y have maximum payoffs i including some 

tt'adeoffs and policy alternatives. Present • 
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a short, action-oriented list, not vague 
goals and rhetoric. . 

5. Emphasiiite cost-effective utilization and 
maximization of present resources. 

6. Work through local /state, and federal 
^ associations. t.^ 

7. Considerhow to best marshall and mobi- 
lize the greatpotential of your constituent 
gro|ps, your student and your community 
members. Build on existing local and 
community networks find get them to tell 

y9^Lj^^9XiL J9L X^y- A S99^. theory o^^ 
cortimunity development is closely related 
'\ to successful political action for lifelong 
education. 

8. Emphasize service to the difficult to reach 
and tfeach. A recent National Center for 
Educational Statistics ^port suggests that 
the degree to whichjan institution serves 
minority and oJder adults, plus its ability 

^ to demonstrate the extent to which it 
serves the whole community, will de- 
termine its health in the future. 

9. Use annu^ national, state, or regional^ 
association meeritigs to get your political ^ 
agenda straight. Also Use other vehicles 
of communication, such as monthly leg- 
islative newsletters. It is useful to develop 
.a n^ethod for determining association or 
institiitionalgoals. • ' 

10. Analyze pieces of legislatiort up for re- 
newal, such as the Highef Education Act, 
and determine what is in the interest of 
>thle members (In particular, this conring 
reauthorization of the Hi^ Education 
Act may proyial the last^chance to deal 
with such issues as the relationship be- 
tween federal, state^ and local roles before 
the absolute decline of the 18-year old 
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enrollment; decisions niust be made be- 
fore tight finances become the sole dicta- 
tor of people's priorities.) ' r 

Don't limit yourselves to education leg- 
islation; but consider related pieces of 
legislation which might further lifelong 
education goals, such as the^omprehen- 
sive Employment Training Vet or the 
Older Americans Act. y 

12. Consider working through an'umbrella 
group, such as the Education Commission 
of the States, the National Governors 
" ™ ~ Gmferertce ; the NatibriardwTfe^^ 

Smc Legislatures, and plan a lifelong 
education conference in each stat#, cul- 
minating in a White House Conference. 

Education interest groups. What . will 
convince them that collaborative,, ratfier than 
j:ompetitive, kinds of relationships will be of' 
most benefit to both institutions and leafners? 

1 . Do a Joint community ne^ds and resources 
assessment with other providers of adult 
learning opportunities in your community. 
Ask four kinds of questions: 

a) Who are the unserved groups with life- 
long education needs in this communi- 
ty? (learner assessment) - 

b) ' What lifelong education resources cur- 
rently exijst in our community? How 
might we build on or collaborate with 
existing resources or institutions? 
(conununity assessment) 

, c) What is the unique potential of each 
institution? How do we wish to change 
or improve our image and role in the 
community in becoming^* a 'lifelong 
education" institution? (institutional 
self-assessment) 
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. * d) Wfiat institutional policies do >ve need 

• :. * to alter in order to succeed , in ||?C^e 

• . ' goals? Wh^ collAboratrve arrange-, 

j ments do we need to create with other 

* institutions? (policies assessments) „ 

Under the directiori'of G; Roger Sell," the 
National ■ Center for. Higher Education 
Management Systems staff at Boulder, 
Colorado, is developing a series of tools 
and procedures for institutions vHiich wiSh ^ 

* to Undergo the above four kind& of assess^ 
menti \ 

2; Develop joint proposals with- other agen- 
cies in your conjmupity, directed to the 
. Itepartment of I^bor,* the Adminis^^^ 
on Aginjg, or the National Institute of Edu- 
cation. Lifelong education is a boundary- V 
spanning concept: 

3/ Replicate the AAOC Policies in Lifelong 
Education study A^^ich examined collab- 
orative relationships of community col- 
leges and other community groups. Dis- 
cover what you have to build on and pub- 
licize it. N 

'Learners. How can the te^ources of com- 
. ^munity members be tapped? Edward Coh 

senthal (undated) suggtets the formation of citi- 
^ zen learning opportunities caimcils, which have 
a^ perspective of citizen consumer and of com- 
munity deVeloplnent. Selected by the mayor; 
^1^^^ nitoajer, county exfccutivet^or other adniinir. 
""^^frative head, Ihese groups serve to stimulate to 
teach and to learn. They have six functions: 
articulation, planning, coordination, publicity,, 
consunier advocacy, and information collection , 
and dissemination. Working with the community ' 
colleg&s, such groups could help mobilizes the 
cpnfmiunity members intQ a ne>v participation iii 
V iifetorfg education. \. r \ 7 ' 



The above list is a mere beginning/ As mfen- 
tidned earlier, lifelong Education is a slogan to 
bC'^haped and given meaning by the paiticular 
!lJ^<yy and institutions committed to it. 
Odmmunity colte^ in a good position to be 
the center^ of lifelong education in a community^ 
f and indiyidtials and the'tpmmunity in general 
: will benefit if they succeed: - ' 

r • \ ^ ^ 
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les, Attitudes: 



It's Tipne 
For a Change 



R.D. Justice and Jacquilyn Amperse 

If there are special benefits due a class of 
- student in America, it is the adult; part-time 
evening student wh6 should receive them. This 
is the student who, ixi mosTcases, pays more 
than once for his or her education. He or she 
pays as a taxplayer in/the. Community , pays into 
many national education endowments, and pays 
again through $ome form of fee or tuition fof the 
privilege of rominuing in education. Yet, his or 
her educational opportunities are severely lim- 
ited and unequal to those of the traditional full- 
time students, who enjoy fuller capabilities of 
the American educational system provided by 
tax monies.- The adult parf-time students, niihi- 
bering oyer four million, contribute heavily to 



this tax nioney! 




Thcjpuip^ . 
adult^fait-time;ai^^ jpast ' 

years a sma^l perclratiaige of consumers at educa- V 
uonal institutions -^is rapidly becdrning a major- 
ity^cUehtqle. In feet— in the community college—* 
dte majority of students are part-time. In. the 
unite;^ States, part-time, students accounted for 
more than 58 per cent of the 1977 fall enrpUment 
wi.two-yejar institutions. ...J' ^ 

While this growing student population has ^ 
been a financial savmg grac^; for: a great number 
of institutions (and many of these have acknowl- 
nedged this fai;t)frthe adW^ 
student is still treated asfl^ educational stepchNd 
our Americ^ system/ ' / , 

As more jidult? retiurn to universities, four- 
year colleges and community colleges, these 
. '^instttlitions must make ch^ges to provide, in 
the evening, on-campus services which every 
coliegfrstiident must have — such as bookstores, 
* fibraries; cafeteria facilities aiid access to ad- 
minisltfators. Also, academic necessities such as 
counseling, tutoring, and consultation {ime with 
instructors should be available at night: In a4di- . - * 
'Sliori, evemng students have the safne right to 
social activities as traditional day students. These 
, activities should be tailoi^ed to the interests of 
older, itiore family-oriented adults, twho com- 
prise the majority of evening' stW * ^ 

TTiis paper will highlight problems in the a^ ^ v 
• of recognition; curricuhim, services, te^^ 
and Onances, and will offer recommendations to 
create an enviroiment jiiore favorabfe to the 
part-time student. The recommendations are 
based upon the authors* knowledge and expert- 

V ences as adult part-time students and their affili- 
^ . sUion with such organizations as the United States 

Association of Evening Students. 

V Prior to 1960, there was little concern *for 
• adult part-time stiidents, and their num 

. soj small tl^eir 
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' ' i960's^things began to change and, in 1962, the 
- first orgahizejl group of ^dult evening and part- 
\ time $tudSTi^c2ime into existence in th^ United 
States. It waslhe USAES. Their pleas were for 
services, and curriculum, t-et, the number of 

students ^fected was insufficient to create Waves 
v '"^the education -system ; Besides, there were 
tho^u&ands q| traditional baby-boom" student^ 
'.filling thec^lleges^diinlVersities; . , ' 

By 1970, the numbers of traditional students 
were no longer on the increase. It became pbvi- 
ous^^to some institutions that in order to exist they 
- were goingHto have to reeniit nontraditional stu- 
^ems. In the period 1969-72, the number of 
full-time smdents in postsecondary education 
grew by 8,8 per cent; while the number of part- 
^ fim^^tudents increased 24 per cent. |n collegiate 
institutions, the f)art-time student increase was 
3 . 5 times greater than in all postsecondary edu- 
cation in the United States. » 

In some regions of the country between 1 969 
and 1974, part-time enrollment in state univer- 
sities grew by almost 50 per cent. Through 1978, 
the growth of part-time students exceeded that 
of full-time students in all regions of the countiy . 

According to current data furnished by the 
National Center for Educational Statistics,' the 
part-time student accounted foh 39.59 per cent 
. , of all students in universities, four-year institu-, 
, tions, and two-year institutions. For two-year : 
institutions, the part-time student accounts for 
58.66 per cent^of total student enrollments. It is 
^ interesting to note that th'ere are m'ore part-time 
students in the Unitecl States than there are total 
students in two-year institutions. 

The fact that 40 per cent of the total enrolhnent 
in colleges and universities in the U.S. is part- 
time students is obviously significant. What re- 
ceives ^ great deil less publicity is the fact that 
these part-time^tudents attend colleges and dhi- 
versities predominantly in the evening. As eve- 
ning students they pay more for /e wer services 
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smaller cuirriculuni options^ ^and less financial 
assistance. f . . 

But these adult part-tiin^ evening studefits are 
painfully unaware that their presence is supply- 
ing the ex^ revenue that allows many institu- 
tions to keep thei): doors open. Nor are they 
awarethat .they exist in sufficient numbers to 
^ create change by unified effort. . - 
This is indicated in a statement by an admixii^ 
* * strator at St: Mary's College (located outside 
San Francisco), as quoted in Business Week, 
.Februaly 14, 1977: ''The new adult programs 
^^archelping^o carr^^ 
- very profitable/' 7 
In the same article. Temple University's finan- 
cial vic^presideot and treasurer, James D. Logan, 
commented on a study the university undertook 
to determine the use of a six-story building. 
, Logan was quoted as saying that they considered 
selling or leasing the building, bat after conduct- 
ing the study^ coneluded^at adult education 
returned the greatest aAiount of net revenue. 

If adult students were aware of the financial 
importance they represent on these campuses, 
and if they were aware of the^tremend(^s num- 
bers, they could easily influence the institutions 
to provide edtfeational services that fit their needs 
and schedules. 

. There is much publicity concerning the cur- 
rent rise in the cost of education, especially at 
the postsecondaiy level. Nowhere is this rising 
cosHnore acutely felt than with the adult part- 
time evening student. It is not uncommon to 
meet adult college students who are also parents 
of one or more children enrolled at tfadrtdnal 
cdilleges. Traditional students find many schol- 
arship opportunities available as well as federal 
and local financial assistance programs. Part- 
time; evening students are inforined that, because 
of their part-time 3tatus, they do not qualify for 
moist forms of financial assistance. The institution 
,is happy to have them (as students helping to • 
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carry the firiancial burdens) but they are n(h 
offered financial ^issistahce fron^ the institution. 

A major oeimplaint from evening students at a 
southenroiemter college of US AES was th?t, 
''Scholarships are not readify available to ever 
ning students/' Ahothei" problem is that adii>ini- 
strative offices areiiot open during the evenings; 
so, had scholarsh ips been available, there would 
be no one to administer them . * 

Whilcf^we refer tb^niost on-campus services 
prqblems as discfiniinatirig between day and 
' evening -students, the problem of financial in- 
equities is generally a discrimination between 
full- and part-tinie students. Until recently, any- 
thing less than fiill-tlme enrollment piecluded 
the. possibility of federal grants and Ipahs. Be- 
cause^ofreient legislation, this bpporfunity has 
been extended to the half-lime student. This still 
leaver a large nuiriber of students unable to 
qualify for federal grants and aids. In marly 
conmiunity colleges^ the majority of the part- 
time student|^e unqiidified for financial akl. 
Thus, the very pfeople\yH6 need financial aidihe 
most are the ones who are left put. 

In accordance \yith the cost of their education , 
federal financial aid[ must be'availa^e to all 
studejits regardless of whether they attend day or 
evening, full-time or part-tirne. At preserit, of 
the 1.9 million recipients of financial aid, only 
8.4 per cent are part-time students. 

Resident Carter, among many, is against the 
.PacJcwoocJ-Moynihan legislation. He preftw^ an 
extension and expansion of the b^ic educaHori 
gralhts to include rnore middle income families. 
Once agaiii/thi^^iU help adults who haVel:hild- 
ren in collegerout it will do nothing for adults 
attending college part-fime. They are not in- 
cluded in President Carter's recommejpdation 
nor the College Opportunity Act of 1978. Again, 
the inequities. • . . - ■ . ; 

Adults are as]^ tp pay taxes^ support school 
systems, and are welcomed into adult programs 



that offer financial preservation for ihakiy insti- 
; tutions; however they are demed Hnancifd v 

tance equal to traditional students. iThey are 

expected to be gratefiil for being ^allowed to • v . 

return to coUege araU, and they are 2^^^ ' . 

shouldn't demand such high priorities as equal ^ 

access to fiill educational opportunities. 
Legislation re'fceiving notoriety of late i!5 Pro- Proposition 
. position 13 in the state of California. It has had 13 

sonie effect on the ^ ' 

which are supported by property taxes in Cali- 
fornia/ What has haf^ned? At Los Angeles 
~~Tl^e Tijcliro^ver ZCXTevehihg classe^^ have been 

canceled, and this is all too typical. The attitude 

is, *'If anythinggoes, make it the evening pro- ' 
> gram. ' * Yet, this is thqprogram that, in so many 

instances, is providing financial security for the 4. 

institution/, • , - 

Attitudes, ^itudes-^these miist be changed . 

Ilie attitude on the acfiiunistrator who d 

the evening a^d part-time student as a second- 
class citizen, the attitude of the legislator who 
ifeels the aduh evening and pait-time student h^ j ' 

no needs, the attitudfe^f instnictoFS who feel v V\ ^ 

evening elapses are ones in which tiftey arc not 
•'Quired to give their full effort, the attitude of 
employers who feel an evenmg diploma is infer- 
ior to traditional diplomas, and the attitude of . 
tije evening student who feels he or she is riot 
really a^ student but is only taking a couple of 
classes arid feels lucky to have those: . • * ' 

Student services are the niost obvious i'nsfitu- : 
tional deficipncies thai confront adult part-time 
evening' students. Is it possible for anyone to, * 
comprehend as a reality attending a college or 
university in which t^e student has littfc or no . 
access to a Hbraryjj^? docs happen. How? 
Simple. It isn't open/during hours when the ^ - 

average part-time pvenirtg^tudent can use its. 
services. The most coiiimpn case is that the 
. library is not opfen ($n weekends and the evening 
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student has classes/or other obligations fouf 
nights of the wee^. 

' In some cases, the library closes at 6 p.m.^ 
What time i* left for a student to use a library? 
Why is the library not open? It costs' money to 
operate a library and .th|^t nioney must be. spent 
during the daytiniie. It Fs inconceivable to mo^l 
admijj^trators tcf open a library^ from noon (o 
nine i^if it can only be opga dyring the week), 
rather than from eight to five; and it is totally 
impossible to offer, library ^^^ige's for fewer 
'houis ip iJhe m^ avail: 
' able to open the library a ifew weekend hours. - 
^ Lack of food services is also a problenj^for the' 
eva||mg student. A plethora of res^rch and . 
conciusions'shpw that elementary stimnts from 
low-income areas find it difficult to excel as' 
students without proper nutrition. Yhis holds 
true for*the student who has forked eight or 
more hours in a full-time job, driven directly to - 
campus for a 5:45 p.m. class. The person could 
use some nourishment either prior lo class oi; 
during the break betweefi thai class and the next: 
A food service on cai4f)us could be self-suppor- 
tive, since the cafeteria is already there — ani 
many people rfeed the jobs. The two could be put 
together sa that the evening student could, at 
leaist have a snack. : , • 

Lack of counseling on campus is a major , 
career problem for evening students. Again, in- 
stitutiohs realize the value of monies generated 
by evening students, but they do not want to ' 
supply the basic needs. Their argument isi that 
the evening student is more mature* and goal 
oriented, and therefore has little need for frills 
such as counseling. it 
. Adults do need counseling, as revealed in the ^ 

following cases: ^ % 

» ■ • ■ • 

Barbara was enteriiig tbe University of Akron 
following a divorce. She is an intelhgient^wo- 
mian but was overwhelmed by crov^ aridh 



Jong lines at registration. She wanted to enter 
(he Business Administration bachelor^s pro- 
gram but was coAfiised as to specific courses 
needed for the pnogram. Fortunately for Bar- 
bara, the Evening College at the University^ 
under tfie exceptional leade^^ip of Dt. Caesar 
Caitino, pipvided counseling and advisement 
for its evening studentss Aft^r some advise- 
/ ment,. following frustradon and tears, Barbara 
selected a course of study arid two classes 
W^th which vto begin. Subsequent adviseriienl 
♦ developed her sbhedule fprShe remainder of 
, the year utU&ing the less hectic niail registra- 
tion'procedure. 

Lillie S . is a fprty-two-year-old black mother' 
of four. She originally entered college in J 954 
but was dismissed because of poor academie > 
performance. She re-entered 20 years later, 
tiaving matured, and become goal oriented. 
She was dtesirous of acKiev^nient; With care- 
. fill academic advisenleht and her own dedica- 
tion, Lillie )vas sooh earning A and B grades. 
She willgraduatpih June, 1.979. She has done 
this Ufhfle working . full-time, caring for her 
fanuly, and studying one^oritwo courses per 
qtfarter as in evening student. Because of her 
success, she plans to pursile a-bachelor's de- 
gree. ' \ 

Jan S. , 35 years old, a wife and moljier of 
three, acquirej^ 25 credit hours 15 years ago. 
Her educational plans changed, and she^ 
wished to change tnajors and begin aiiew. Jan ' 
was apprehensive about her ability to fit in 
with the typical college student . H^r counselor 
assured her that evetiing college was concerned 
about her and that she would.be attending 
with other men and women in similar circum- 
stafice^: The counselor advisecl her how to 
utilize her past credits, even though she had 
changed majors. * i 



One of the most desolate moments for many 
students is when they realize they cannot obtain 
a de^neer while attending at night. Many iifttitu- 
tions, especially in the extern United Stales aad 
some California schools, offer several degree 
programs in evefiing;iiowever, rarely are the 
evening offerings more than 60 per cMt of the, 
day offerings. In some institutions they are less 
than lO per cent of the day d^ferings, and in far 
too many universities, there are^o evening de- 
g^es offered. 

, ' * '» ■ ' 

Joy M. graduated.fronl^Mesa Community C^^ 
lege in Adzona with an associate's degree. 
She intended to earn a bachelor's degrce at 
'Arizona Stete University (ASU). She was ex- 
tremely disappointed when she discovered 
there was no avenue Arough which she could 
receive a bachelor's degree whiie attending 
evenings! : 

. Loraine K., an education major, had to quit 
heir job, thereby losing seniority, in-order to 
fulfull the student-teaching requirements -for 
her degree. She completed thejnequirements, 

' received her degree, bat since teaching jobs 
were scarce, she had to seek other emplc^- 
ment, once again starting at the bottom. 

Marie K. earned an executive secretarial de- 
gree and later her bachelor^s degree in Elfe- 
mentary Education and an associate degree in" 
Business Administration by attending eve- 
ning classes. As teaching positipns were (and 
are) scarce, she inquired- about qoalific^tioQS 
to tea^h Secondary Business Education. She 
was^told, in writ^g, by an accredited college, , 
she only needed six crei&its (two^subjects) to - 
.be certified in. Secondary Business Educa- ' 
tion. She completed^ the first thi;ee credits. 
Although shfe was doing individualized study 
f^^the second course (it was offered only in 
the qayfime), she; was scheduled to sit in -on 



some elasses during the day which meant time 
off from her jdb (this was class time plus 
traveling time for a fcourse liot related- to her 
job). This was not too feasible at wprk. Due to 
demands of work load, work situations and 
illness, she withdrew from the course. 

For several semeste,rs, Marie_ faithfully 
contacted the school asking if that course was 
to be offered. Either it was not to be offered or 
it was not to be offered during the evening 
hours. Wishing to complete these last three 
credits, she;- again inquired at the school's 
certification departntent and was told she 
needed additional credits. She also was told 
there was a new department chairman and he 
definitely would require the additional credits 
in order for her to\be certified. TO letter 
about the original sit credits did not seem to 
. exist. About 15 addinonal credits were nefeded 
• and'there was no guarantee that class^ would ^ 
be taught in 4he evening. When Marie K; 
tnentioned that she>was an evening student, 
that she worked during the day, she was to]d, 

"It isn't ourtault that yojJ are working during 
. the day". " Faced with this type of educational 

attitude, Marie K. did no^ pursue the subject 

any further. . . 

Thfere are still other problem areas. In sotJie Still Other 
cases, a student cannot pick up an application Problems 
for admission without going to the campus during ^ < 
the daytime. Registration for closes, day or _ , 
evening, is held soieiy«tfrtf!^tl]e daytime. There . v 
are flo adnifhistrators OTi cJBhpus, after 5 p.m. 
Booi;stores are not open in thQ evening. Evening 
faculty, i^nless they also are full-time faculty, 
have no office space or area in which tfipy can 
• confer with students. Student governments meet 
only during the' day with little possibility of 
evening student representatip.' Student offices 
' are not' available for evening student govern- 
ments. Activity cards are not available for eve- 



V nin| studentk bift discounts ai^ availalJle to dav 
students. V ■ 

' inJ^^fr ^^f^v ^rm attitude applies. Some 
nstitutions look upon their.part--tinie5t»idents as 
infenoMespi^te exaniDles of achievement^- 
istics from the nursing program of the S 
Umversity of isfew Yoric at Fanningdale shew 
;;P^L^"^°f*e<^"-time students pas^^ 
State boards while 83 per cent of the part-time 

. shiclents Avere passing the same board exam 

nmniS;^ H ,f '^^ ^"^ to pem^eate the com ' 
munity and the^ation. For example, Mary G 

interviewed for a managem'enfpo: 
sition at her place of employment. During the 
; interview, orte of the interviewers said he noticed 
> in *e evening 

asked .f^t wqs^^ "good degree. " Evening' stu- 
dents, admmistratprs ^d faculty must work to ' 
change tiiis kind of image. 

Can there be any doubt Jiat adult pan^tima \ 
evenmg students fj^e trem'Sdous qbs^cles i'l^ 
their quests, for an education? That answer is 

siinple . One posing more difficulty is tile answer 
to the question, ta be done? Some of tiie 

problems can only be solved by individual feffoit 

More frequently, tiiey are solved by tiie efforts 
of many who haVe joined .an association. And 
m some cases, proper prior policy would have 
prevented tiiem ftom becoming problems at all 

One snident Guy Jellen, saw problems on his ' 
local campus. He saw inequities facing tiie eve- 
ning student. He spent a year trying fo correct 
these problems and accomplished a great deal by 
getting the attention of tiie day shident gdvem- 
mept, the administi:ation on camp»S. and- tiie ' 
evemng jtudent committee. The problem wa^ 
defined. What was tiie Solution? He had been in 
touch witii otiier evening stiidents who fae^- 
similar problems and who had joined together 

?o"r S^Th""".^^'^^ HeVdon'them 
for help. Through tiie hard work of Jellen and 

otiier interested ^evening students, a separate 



livenmg division student goveniment was formed ' ^ 
ifittd has sinte- provided more, progia^ 
t evening division and has helped the administra- ' 

. prdblenigt ^ . 
. StudeiitsStfeifi^^ 
, fill to evening studente^iast and present,, many ■ - ' ^ 

of whom were merfibers^*of^SAES. At one . ' 

tinie, students at Norfolk State Coftege>€quld 

complete pnly through their junior year at nighit?: . * 

In onder to receive their degree^ jt was necessary , ^ , . 

to become a day student. Today, there are de- ; , 

grees available at Norfolk State for those who ^ 

attend all classes at night. 

Iiidi vidual efforts and the efforts of organiza- Part Of the 

tions such as USAES are commendable, but it Constituency 

will take more than this to ensure equality of * 

education for all studejits. Legislators must be- 
come aware th^t adult part-tune evening students 

are part of the constituency from which they are- 

elected. They must realize that when they refer ^ ^ 

to the expense of education programs and say 

that the taxpayer's doll^ will only stretch so far, 

the adqlt p^-time evening student is well aware 

of the problems. / 

More important, legislators must learn that ^ 

adult part-time students want to see federal leg- 
islation that is beneficial to them. Even though 

there is limited tax money available, adult edu- 

catioQ must be placed higher on the priority list. 

Capitol Hill4ias a propensity formakin§,stipula^ ^ 

tions when dispensing federal funds. Congress . 

has made mandatory requirements concerning 

handicapped facilities. Certain criteria niust be^ 
«met fqr an institution to qualify for the GI Bill. 

PerhaK it is time that one of theJ^trings attached 
, to federal money be that programs and bourse 

availability be provided for all students, day or 

9Kening. ' \ 

College administrators^, governing boards, and 

boards of jegepts must join 20th century educa- 

tion. If they expect their institutions to keep their 
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doors open and jobs intact, they must provide 
education when consumers are able to purchase 
it. They must recognize that the olid axiom, 
* * You don't get S9mething for nothing, " is true. 
If they want the adult , part-time students' 
monies, then they must offer^Tull accessibility, 
full curriculum, and full services. 

Education also needs to assess more accurately 
the needs of business. Adult students return to 
education primarily to advance their earning 
' power in the job market; For institutions to an- ' 
swer these needs, they iriusft be aware of what 
* the job market is buyiq^. They must be able to 
advise students on how they can best take advan- 
tage of this market. 

: Lifelong education is a necessity. It is also a 
reality. If public education is not Nvilljipg or able 
to provide it, then private educational systems 
will be the primary institutions of the future. 



Legal PoliciQS on 
Ljfelong Learning:'^ 
AnOven/few ^ 
^bf the States 



S.V. Martorana and- Wayne- D. Smutz 

This papelk deals wfth ar^pecial aspect of the 
general setting for lifel^gfi^ namely, tHe 
official poligyifrattnewoncs of the several stiles 
which bear^ori the concept and its implementa- 
tion^ ^Ithough the literature in the field concern- 
ing new developmentS j^ectin^ lifelong learning 
is growing rapidly, relatively little insight is 

' available now from published writings about 
state constitutional provisiiyis, state laws, ad- 
hiinistrative mles and regulations', general rul- 
ings, and court decisions which beat* 09 lifelong- 
learning? The generalization holcls tnie despite 

• new research! in 'the field. While some of these 
have produce^ .some insightful first looks ^'t 
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state posture concerning lifelong learning * , there 
are no comprehensive or analytical surveys or 
studies of the existing official or legal bases for 
lifelong leai:ning in the several states. 

A number of questions need to be answered. 
To What extent are the executive and legislative, 
branches of state governments supporting the . 
concept of lifelong learning? Are any new types 
of lifelong learning programs being developed, 
as a result of legislative or administrative action? 
Are there state policies which are detrimental to 
the growth of the ccrficept? f 

To obtain information on state policies related 
1 to lifelong teaming, 3 survey letter wis.maited 
to public school and postsecondary .representa 
tives, in all 50 states. Specifically /airmembers 
of the National Council of Chief State School 
Officials, all executive directors of the State 
Postsecondary Education "1202" Commis- 
sions, all executive officers of statie boards re.- 
sponsible for higher education, and all membete 
of the National Council of State Directors of 
Community -and Junior Colleges were contacted. 
The survey requested respondents to supply an- 
swers to four sets of open-eiW§d questions defi- 
ning lifelong learning in a bro^and inclusive 
sense: ( J ) What constitutional provisions and leg- 
islative statutes bear positively or negativefy on 
the concept of growtfi in practice, of lifelong ^ 
learning? (2) What state administrative pAies 
(rules and tegulations) bear positively orifega- 
tively on the^concept? (3) What court cases bear 
positively or rfegatively on the concept? (4; What^\ 
attorney general rulings beair positively or nega- 
tively onihe concept? ^ » . ^ . 
^ Officials (pdWic school^ Or postsecohdaiy) 
from 4^^^1i£fitrent states responded to the survey, 
assuring a base of information broad enough to 
portray the general nationwide condition. Alto^ \ 
gether, 28 state public educatisn officials and 28 , 
postsecondaiy or higher education official/S^ 
sponded to the inquiry. \ x.^ 

7Gv . . 



Respondents for the most part provided narra- 
tii^e responses to the four* sets of questions as 
well as sqpporting documents (copies of laws, 
state plans, and administrative policy statenfients). 
In 9i:dei; to organize the inforrhation into a man^ 
ageable forb), the responses for each set of ques- 
tions were divided into those that were,positive 
arid those that were negative. Each positive and 
negative response for each of the four sets of 
questions was then identified, with one of nine 
substaptiv^categorie^:,Fihance, A^j||)(unistration> 
Facilities, Personnel, Students^ Programs, Phil- 
osophical Encouragenient, State Technical As- 
sistance, and None. This ^pe of identification 
and categorization permitted more detailed ex- 
amination^ the response. 

The substantive categories noted above are 
^ssen^tially xlfikKplmaiory. ^However, a brief 
>tatibn of thei rationale for each category may 
\ uscftl^ at this point. Finance: policies related 
t6 the funding of lifelong learning types of pro- 
grams-including financial regulations. Admini- 
stration: policies related to the govemahqe and 
general adniinistration of lifelong learning" pro- 
grams. policies that affect the use of 
educational facilities* and equipment for lifelong 
learning programs. Personnel: pplicies'iand reg- 
Milations concerning the individuals involved in/ 
the delivery of lifelong learning pr6g;rams. 

policies^tfiat identify specific groups for 
Jifelong learning programs as well as the provi- 
sion of financial aid for thosp students. PrpgrcOns: 
policies that authorize lifelong learning types of 
programs. Philosophicai Encouragement: pro; 
pouncements that pibvide state-level support for 
the coifcept but do not go beyondtthat. State 
Technical Assistance: policies where state-level 
bodies are authorized to provide some type of ^ 
special assistance to districts^ or institutions to 
help them develop lifelong learning program^. 
None: responsesrthat indicate that no releva^^ 
policies exist. \ ' 



^ .There are at least tHree ways to analyze the 

V information relating tQ each set of questions. 
^ Qne wayistp loajkatth^ 

to lifelong leormng by combining public school 
*f • and postsecondary r^ A second is to' 

review the different approaches to the concept 
according to level (public school and postsecon- 
dary). Finally , it^ possible to analyze the posi- 
tive and negative* policies separately. Each 
. method w^ 0 utilized and is reflected in what 
' foljpws in order to proyide as cbmprehensive a : 

^ _ view of the state policy baSj as possible. 

The remainder of this paper provides an ovqi 
vicy/ of the public policy basfe for lifelong lea^ 
ifig' in the states a^ reported by the individual . 
; . state respondents. State constitutional and statu- 
/ tory-RTovisions will be discussed first, th^n^^e , 
^ level Administrative policies, %nd finalJ^^ 

cases ancf attorney gegeral rulings. Some c(ii!51iP> 
' ^ ^ ' * \ sions,*^eneralizations and implications for the 
field conclude the presentation. 
Constitutions / The fconcept of lifelong learning defined in 
and Statutes ' the very general sense established in the inquiry 
appears to have a substantial •constitutional and/ 
73- ^ r : or statutory base' throughout iHfe' nkibn. Tltis is 

reflected in the fact tH^ only six of the 42 re- 
, sponding states reported that there were, no cop- - 
, stitutjonal of statutory provisions related to the 

J e concept at either the public school or -postsec- 

' * • ondary levels^Thiscertain^ 

, " V are addressing lifebng learning as an 4ssue4if 

' their educational enterprises. How^ 
* ^ " statelient does warrant a word, of caution /hat 
will be miore fully developed beloW; that is that - 
the constitutional ^d-statutoiy base is misleading 
to a certain degree. A substantial number of the 
; • sta^itory tjrovisiohs are related to programs that 

' . have had a'traditional and long-standing place in 

' , the state -educational frpmejX^ork. FOT 

many'of the programs identified in the provision^ 
such as adult education, continuin^education, ^ 
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and extensidb services as well as others are ones 
that have existed fpr a considerablfe amount of 
time. . ' 

• , An analysis^of the substantive categorization 
of the constitutional and statutory provisions 
indicates that they fall primarily into^ three cate- 
gories: Programs (30 states), Finance (29 states), 
and Students (26 states). It is also noteworthy 
that only ten states reported constitutional or 
statutojy^-pcovisions * providing philosophical 
Support for the concept of lifelong learning. 
Importantly, both positive and negative statutory 
provisions were, reported and the distribution of 
the provisions among the major categories of 
Programs; Finance, and Students is not evenly* 
divided bfetween the public school and postsec-. 
ondary levels. Both of these points are now 
addressed. . 
' There can be no question on the basis of this 
study that most Reporting states have positive 
statutory provision^ related to Ufelong'learping*. * 
Thev conclusion is clear .upon analysis of the 
combined public school and postsec(^ndary re- 
sponses that show only five of the 42 reporting 
states indicated no positive statutory provisions. 
There is, however, a slight difference in ^the 
nurhber of states reporting no positive provisiqiis 
wl^n responses from the public school officials 
and4>ostsecondary officials are compared. Only 
three public sct)pol respondents reported no pos- 
itive provisions while eight postsecondary re- 
spondents did s^. The placement of the positive 
provisions into categories indicates that'tfie dis- 
persion of positive i^ovisiops amot^ categories 
basically reflects the same pattem as is evidenced 
for all provisibns combined. Thus, the three' 
areas receiving the most attention were Programs : 
(30 states). Finance (26%tates), and Students (23^ 
states), while all ten o^t^e states reporting phii; 
osophic^ encouragement indicated that this ac- 
tion was oriente(>positively to lifelong learning. 
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Pragjtwm.' Although ftograms receive the 
most positive attention in the statutes, the lo^ at 
the states sho^s that the niy nber of states giving 
positive statutory attention through action on 
programs diffei^s between the public school an'd 
'postsecondary levels. Twenty-three of the 28 
public school respondents reported positive pro^ 
gram attention while only 15 of the postsecondary 
respondents did %o. liV^addition> as would be 
expected, theparticular program thrusts rioted in 
the provisions are not the same at the two leVfels: 
A broad range of programs which fall into the 
general lifelong learning rubric was reported at 
the public school level. Included were such pm 
grams as adult education, vocational education, 
aduh basic education, evening classes^ educa- 
tional TV, j:ommunity ^education, and career 
education, as well as others. Those receiving the 
most attention were a4ult education (17 states), 
conmiunity schools ( 14 states), eycmmj^^hTO^^ 
(1 1 states), and vocational education (nineties). * 
Statutory proyrsions for the§e programs are us- 
^ ually .quite sirhilar fro'qji stiate td state, but three 
states have^ positive program provisions that are 
quite interesting, bne is in Wyoming where the 
Cooperative Educational Services Act i)rovides 
foi- public schools and community colleges to. 
join together'to provide necessary eduqation^l 
services for alj ag^ ;|roupi5. The other examples! ; 
come from Penns^l^ia and New -York whei^ 
. statutory provisions make it possible for groyps 
Qfj^^k20idQlts to request school boards tb^ 
^^^rx>vrae therfl with educational instruction in a^ 
fi^d of their choice. The extent to which adults 
in Pennsylvania and New York are aware^aiid 
; make use bf these provisions, ^jowever, is un- 
known, ' J* ' \/ 

Fifteer^ of the 28 postsecondary respondents 
indicat^ that there were^d^e prograipatic 
Statutoty provisions. Tfie^lVofprog^ was 
als0 quite substantia^. Programs noted included . 
^ authdriz^tion for continuing education, extension 

bo 



^ryices, basic coirimunity tfoll^ge ^gislition, 
credit by examination br for life experience, and 

* professioiial relicerisure pfogram?, as wefi as 
6ths^j^.pfparticuhrim^ 

. ^ the fact that the P^o^mv most 'Often noted by 
' postseconihry respom^tSr however, was the 
emphjisis placed on lifelong learning in commu- 
nity dbllege legislation (ten states). Even tho.ugh - 
n[iost of the progi^s identified atove have'b^ 
. in existence for sojme tinie, there are siome signs - 
>^ of fejativgly reCeiit developments. TTuee state? 

V indicated that* external degrei^. pi^grams 1iad' 
either bo^ii authorized or were bein^ seriously 
considered wHile^three other s4tos reported that 

^provisiofis tO; establish educational, opportunity ' 

V and educational centers for add.lts were either iri - 
. existence or on the draA^ing boards. ^ 

. The_upshQ|.of this examination of polic^relat- * 
ing to programs is that, while a substantial piiijiber r : 
of states have positive policies shown in statutory ' 
prpvisippsior li/eJpng learning prog 

* t^nil is defined in a broad Sense, the. policies rest , / 
x)n a hase essentidliy. rooted in prdgra&ns th^, \ 

. : have been in dxistdhce for some time, suchSg^ 
\ , adult (education and continuing edul;ation» The * , 
^ onlylnlajor new sfatutOTy developments are thosr Iv-^ 
relating to community 'schix)is at fepublic school. - ; / ■ ' ■ 
level and external degrte. and adultipiJportunity f • 
centers at the postsecondary level. Also ^fiote- 
worthy/is the'fact that tHe postsecondaryJevel • ^ 
seems to have a greater yaner^of new progrsuns ^ ^ ^ 
than does the public school Wei. Roth oiF these " « • 
• * facts suggest that lifelong learning as a new and. 
' diffei^t educationaiconcept from the ^ditional ' 
notions of adult and continuing educ|ttion is prfly • ' 
an emerging, concept, at least in terms of posi- ^ 
ti ve cortsfitutipn^ ^nd statutory [provisions for - 
progEams. ' ; V . \ ^. * 

^ Finance. Mnance is the second majpr area 
that receivCT^sitivealtentionia state constitu- • 
^ tibi|||jj^^^ statutory ^provisions. Jhe combined 
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public school and postse'cbndary ces^iDnses indi- 
cate that 29 of the 42 responding states reported 
some type of financial support for lifelong- lea^ 
ih^. At the public^sdhool level, positive finaiilM 
provisions prpitide for partial or f|ill.fuhdii|gfor 
such prog;*^s as ^dullf'education", community 
. ^hools^l^^aitional education and eveiriilg 
clashes , aimolig dtJiersr Ohe particularly note- 
: ^^w^nhy program is in Alaska 

riity Schoot Grant Fund provides granj& for inho- 
. vativ^ community ^chctol programs. At the pbst- 
^^>;;;tecondaiy level, partial op full funding is pro- 
/ vided in the constitutional and statutory provi-. 
sions for such progjaihi as continuing education; 
extension seryicSsjAndcomrrtunity. colleges. 

Although'both\{yl»licschpol and postsecond- 
ary lifelong'leaming programs do receive state 
funding, the *data' gathered do poiqt out one 
significant distinctiori.'Mbre stat^ provide some 
type of fiscal support^br lifelprig lpajrningT)ro- 
grams at, the pitblic^diwlij^ so for 

posts^econdary programs, t^ineteen of the 28 re- 
. . spending public school officials reported some 
type bffujpding'forlifelqng Jearning programs, , 
whereas' only seven of the^stsecondary re^ 
dents indicated the presetijpe of state funding in 
^ . constitutional Mdsfatutoiyjfrovisk^^ 

cfepancy may^of course, b6 accoun\ed. for by ' 
\ * the longer and closer a^pciation of the puhli^ 
' schools^ with stke g(jveiT5^ 

tio» where^ postsecond^ institutions^ a RiJe ^' 
• /have been jnbre 'au|9riomous . Whatever the rep^ 
sons for the difference in practice^ t^e feet re- 
^ mains that pojtsecondary education effort^tq ' 
implement lifelong learning are operating unqbt . 
^ a handicap relative to the pubii* schooLsysfeiiis; ^ ^ 
' . ' » ■■ . . ,'>■ 

^ Student^. T^e student category is the? third 

major substantive category^ receiving sighificant 
V positive attention in constitutional and irtattifory . 

provisionsfCbmbined responses frojna the publip - 
. school and^p^tseco^iary-^sponi^nts^i 
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'j;th8t *23 of the 42 responding states have legal , 
provisions anthofizing prbgrams • for , specific 
groups of people, although the structuring of 
prograimjpr specific^groups bccurs more ofteii 
at postee<^iM^^ levej (16 states) than at 4ie 
public school level (nine sfat^s)! E^^amples of 
such provisions at the public schooLleVi^l include 
ones that^jpl^ce no age restriction on public^school 
I: attendance aiti^others that establi^^ 
1 _ i_4hc-Jiandic^p^.r One^ partitulai^y. interesting 
provision is a Hawaii statute that permits^ unem- 
ployed people tb attend adblt education classes 
without (^uu^ge if it is determiriipd that such courses 
niay help thenMo become eni)p^loyabl2;. Positive 
state statut6ry provisions a[t the |pK)st£econdary - 
"level include provisions that peittnit senior chi- 
, - zens to attend postsecpndaiy ]nstimti6hs without 
ch^ge (eight states) and ^nancial aid programs 
fdr partrtin)ie^radehfs (three ^tqs).; 

'\A substantial number of the states reported 
that constitutional aAcl/or statutory provisions 
'tB^t^ffect lifelong leanfiiig negatively do eiicisl. 
Bef6re discussing* those negative pit)vi^ons^ 
- however; it is^mportant to note that a substantial 
. y. . liumber of states reported no negativ^ptovisibns 
to b(^ present at all. Specifically, when public 
ischool and postsecondary resoles ^ com- 
: bined, 21 Of the 42*respohdiB^^ repprted 
*that nonegiKiyeffrovisior)3exist!^ 
He school aitd postsecon diary response"^ ' were 
t^f^\ separated', it ^Was that 14 of the 28 public 
- school res[)ondehts and 17 of the.postsecondary. 
respdndenis reported n6. negative pra^sip^ 

'Nevertheless, as ni^ted above, tliere were a 
" substanttalnuimberofstates that did report nej^^^ 
tiye provisions. Priniaril)<,>.these fdl into. two-', 
substantive categofieS^-^fmance (20- stated, and ^ 
. students ( 11 states^ Whdn the public school and 
postsecondaiy responses are separated/n^^ativ 
f . "flnancial provisions, iy[«:fo at bbth-leve^s.^in ^ 
most .cas^s, the' effective 
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^ provide for reduefed or no funding for certain 
^^>tpes of lifelong leamiiig programs. 

At the public school level, 14 states repoitfed 
. ^ negative provisions. Prin^ly, these took tEe 
\^w<^ohn of reqijiring tuititfir for adult education'* 

and/or elementary and secondary completion 
, courses,' prohibiting the use of tax monies or' 
I ■ oWirtary school funds for lifelong learning pro- 
grams, ^d requiring the imposition of additional 
- taxes iF a district wantedTto-fTnancially support 
' lifeloiig' leamijQ^ prograps. Similar types of fi- 
nancial restrfcfions are evident at thqpostsecon- 
daiy level. A number of states report that evening, 
continuing education, and degree extension 
^ .courses^ funded at substantially lower rates 
; than on-c^mpus, rggular courses which result 

in a higher fee charged to part-time students. Ifc^ 
- other CaseSj^non-credit or what some legislatm^ 
coji^idQf ®11 courses are prohibited from re- 
ceiving^tafe funds and thus must be totally self 
'^supporting. " . . , 

Several oxamplfes illustrate legislatiires' refu- 
sals to provide state funds for lifelong learning 
types of programs. In Washington, the legislature 
^.passed a Community^ Schools Act in 1973 but 
has refused to (iind it since that time. Connecti- 
cut, Mississippi and North Carolina postsecon- 
dary respondents reported that while degree ex- . 
tensiwi and continuing education credit courses 
receive some state funding, the rates are subtan- . 
tiaily below that provided for regular courses, 
resulting iii, higher tuition to the participating " 
students. In Colorado, the legijj/ature has refused 
to fund any lifelong learning types of programs 
smcie 1972. Finally, it is important tanote that 
recSeht enac^ht of Proposition 1 3 in Califoniia, . . 
;an amendment to the constitution, may ultimate- 
ly affectjthe funding of Mfe|ong learning activities* 
in a negative way; Some evidence of this is at 
haildraithoiigh st6ps are being taken to try tp. - 
limit deleterious effects. - ; 
I jpleven states ai^ reportedl negative cpnstitu- ' " 



^ ^l,on^dnd statutory provisions affecting stu^lents, 
with^ost of them notirijg neg^it^ye provisions at' 
.the public school level. Specifically, provisions / 
such as those oiestricting free attteridance at ptiblic 
schools to people of specifietf age, for example, 
five to 21, wgfe. viewed as' negative. At the 
posts^oirdjuy level, Missouri and J^ermont ^ 
rioted tli«;te:jtriction of financial aid to full-timeJ^ > 
students a$ a negative statutory provision. 

Within the brd^ /State 
.constructs of pubtfc policy in a state, state-Jevel Administrativ 
\ adniinistrative policies can also affect the status Poljcies 
of lifelong learning. For that reason, we sought ^ 
also to determine to >yhat extent and in what 
'ways state administrative policies arc dealing 
^ with the concept) It was discovered that an over-^ ^ 
wheVnine number of states do have some form' 
of acftninistrative policies that bear on the sub- 
_4ect. OmAi 

respohsls indicate that only five of the 42 report- 
irtg stat^ have 710 state policies dealing witl^ / 
* lifelong learning issues. Moreover, state level ^ ^ ^ 

administrative policies at the public school and . 
postsecondary levels oqcur at about the same ' . 
rates; that is, sei)arating:the public school ahd 
postsecondary responses, only three of the 28 
public school respondents* reported no admini- / 
strative policies and only fciiroif^;the postsecon- 
respondents reported no administrative 
-policies. , \ ' - , ^; 

A fiutherindicati(4ofthe extent of state level .1 
vadrninistratiye policies is obtained l;)y reviewing > • 

-l^^ Categories % which the 

states' responses falLCofnbihddrespon^^^ \ > . 

•i^th levels indicate- that frpgranis (26 statca), . V 

Administration (24^ states), Philosophical ^n- - . y . ^ 
couragemeijt (23 states),and'^ina^ice CIS ste^ 



are the cat«itfies receiymg the nvJst attei^n 
when adminib^itive iSlpcies are formulated. 
Separatedresponses by level, the niaiQcategori6s 1* ^/ 

at.Xhe p6$tsecpndaiy level are Ptograms (20 v ' ^ * 
states),. Adnwyistration (15 states). Finance (12 . 
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•^states), a^d Philpsophical Encouragement (11 
. ^tatesr) while the main categories at the public 
school level are Philosophicaf Encouragement 
(13 states), Administration (12 states), Programs 
(11 States) and Finance (eight states). 
V ' The state-level administrative coverage, then,. 
X^obviously jHDvides a broad overview of state 
fevel administraitive poIit:ies affecting the toncept 
^ of lifelong leajning. To unders'ta^^ 
is actually happenitag, however, it is necessary 
to analyze the exi jung policies in terms of their 
positive or negatiw implications and in terms of . 
(he level at which mey are directed. 

The most imporCant point copcenting positive** 
state administrativp^licies is that such suppor- 
tive policies exist almost everywhere. Only five 
cff'the repbrting^tes indicated that there were 
no positive policies at either the public school or. 
postsecofldary school levels. The distributiiip of 
these positive polici^ among the substantive 
categori^ used in this inquiry showjs a pattern 
quite similar to tHht for all types of administrative 
policies generally, with the categories of Pro- 
gram^Administtation, Philosophical Encdurr 
^agement, and Finance receiving the most atten- 
tion. Although the^kitiount of attention given to 
each of these categories 4s slightly different at 
the public school and postsecon^ary levels; in 
general the sape four categ6ries receivfe most ; 
attention.. * 

'Programs. Positive state administrative pou 
cies affecting programs wer^ notod by* i9 pbst-^. 
secondary respondents aind Id puolic school re-|| 
spondents.-At the public school*!?^, positive 
administrative policies affecting 
erally refer to .the existence of atlmin 
regulations concerning a wijde range:of 
including aKlult ba^ic education, voca^i 
'cation, adult educaiip;!, career educadoi 
others. A similar statement can be ^a( 
ing the postsecondary level. in mo| 
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positive administrative policies refer to the exis- 
^ tence of supporting administrative regulations 
^concerning sych programs as cOmipunity ser-' 
tvice, continuing education, degree, extension, 
non-^credit courses and educational television as 
. \9^e)l ^ others. At both levels, however, no one 
particular pro'gram was identified^ a large 
number of states as recei vi ng posip ve state-l^vel ^ 
adnT[^is!trative attentioH. 

J%ilo$bphical Encouragement. A' second 
zory»in which a §i*stantial numbef of states' 



posifive^ administrative policies felT was that of 
philosophical encouragementf Specifically 
category ref(?5rs to the existence positi vie state- 
level ai^miiustrative po jicjes that promote and 
encourage tfie growth oi<l||||ong learning types 
of activities as a lifelong^leaming propositibh in 
the educational enterprise. Thirteen of the public 
' school respondents reported the existence o^ 
such policies. It is important to note here th^ 23 
stales reported thd fejJistence of positive state- 
/ level administrative policies that provide philo- 
sophical encoursgent^iit for l^elong leamihg 
while only te^states reported such encourage-. 
. ment^ thrbugFT^ or statutory provi- 

sions AltfiQugti this ^Wne^ 
it can be interpreteil ta meai that state admini- 
strator are taking^the lead In encouraging th^ 
•growtn of the^concept more often thin are elected' ;^ 
officiais — a finding complementary to'the tea-- 
; d^r^p roles undertaken by the educators 'Con- , 
cerned. - ' \ - 

The type of.philosophidal encouragfemesic fef . 
course, Js different at the public* schodF^ 
PQ^tse(^daiy levels. Although several diffen^ ^ 
t)^s were noted at the public si^tfM 

level, me one receiving: the most atterition^^^; 
•h)kilos encouragpmeht foritfSmTm^i^^^ 

^ucation Five states reported thkt positiorf^^^ 
persw some ^^^^jfii^S>f pronouijceamfent |iad 
bee n ^doptej^(|lwfs^ 



^ teaming. ParticularlJ^ interesting examples of 
^ philosophical support at th^ public school level 
come fronnr New Hampshire where a position 
papdr specifically jendorsing the lifelong learning 
^ concept hasten adopted, and from New York 
where the Board of Regents' 1 974 j^pficy state- 
ment lists lifelohg learning as miLof die ten 
major goals of the elementary and -secondary 
schools. Philosophical encouragemei^^ 
postsecondary level most oftdn takes the fonft^f 
a call for institutions to establish a more comprek 
. rhensi ve set of off-Campus^leamtng expenencc^^ 
SpeC^Mtt^ples of this were provided b;^ Ar-' 
kansai|^Be Jhe master plin for cdi^munity 
collegeslIRs for more off-campus offerings, by 
. New 'Wsey where one of th^'task forces working 
^ ^on a^ rigw ma&ieri)lai^ ftigh^^ucajion was 
l^diiw^ 

> ed>iipation to igw jgroups, by North, Carolina 
^ ^ where jhe rifiG^J^ long range plkn of the *^ 
. University of ™>ilh .Carolina u^dc an explicit 
commitmenj^tD lifelong learning, a ndjb y South 
' Carolina.whe^e the Commission on Hl^er EdU- - 
catiqjv's 1972 planning documenuialied for tjie 
,expan^i^^fi^ lifelong learning opportunities. . 

AdmiRistration. ^ Positive state-level :b||^ies 
! thaV deal with the general administration «^^e^ 
. longJeaniirig-ls a l^ird substahtive area receiving 
corisiderabFe attention, for public s6l^ls; the ■ 
[ administrative policies generall3?^ddress the ad- 
ministration of specific pfpgrarn^ For postsec- 
, > Olidary education, polia^ in tjiis categorj^ a&e 
, ' gfeherally'of an administrative riature. However, 
the/e aire some that focuS on which of the agenr 
cies or bodies are^'to control off-campus learnings 
•For/example , five states noted that policies pro- 
tljat ir^divfdual institutions will control their 
own off-cantpus learning. programs while*five v 
st^bs report^ that a st^te board is re^nsible 
for coordinatingf revieJ^ing^or approving off^ 
.< campus coursels at the postsecondary level 
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thro^hout part of the postsecondary systems 
and sometimes throughout all of itl ' ' 

Finance. Finance is the fourth majo/ substan- 
tive area receiving fx)sitive administrative atten- 
tion; eight public scl\ool respondentai and ten 
postsecondary respondents noted such'policies. 
At the public sdhool level, these policies usually 
refa to the financial regulatioi^ for lifelong__ 
le^pSg types of programs. One particularly 
interesting example'cbmes from Florida, where 
an instructional servi^s figji^ is lUilized tQ prt^^^^^ 
vide funds for proigrams thfit deal with; specijEJe 
corhmunity problems. Some interesting exfflri- v 
pies of positive financial state-level policies at / . 
the postsecondarWlcvel weit also provided, Jif , * 
Colorado, aiyi^ong learning activities must be * 
self supporting; However, a funding mechanisnr^c^r*- 
exists that transfers funds for subsidy purposes 
from those areas that can easily be self supporting 
: to those areas that cannot be due to isolation - ^ 

and/or low population density. Kansas has re- 
cently adopted a new plah whereby general fund 
Support is provided for every credit hour taught 
by 9 regular faculty member regardless of wheth- 
er It is on or off campus. Finely, in Pennsylv 
a^iielatively new finandal plan provi^ , 
reijfnbursement of costs for the awarding of credit 
^ by*^ej^3nMiatioacir credit for life experiences at a 
rafe^Q^ne-fourth the jeguiar 'rate of state reim- . 
burs^fjlpt for credit hours, x 
♦ Responses from the reix)rti& states indicate. Negative 
that state-level policies ^re not j|ry prevalent. Policies 
In; fact, 36 ^f the; 42 states r3||rted'that no 

level policies existed. In addition, ^ ' 
^nSy^ of the negati1?^e state- ^ 

^ 'l^vB jHPr^istrative policies were reported by • 
postsecOTHary i^spon^fgots. ^Importantly, al- 
most all of the po^stsecondaiy negaffi^sponses 
fell in the si|||tantive categj^ry of Finance. Pri- ' 
manly, these negative ijofe [ 
^ or reduced fundjngfori:ertjM^ - 
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« learning activities. Illustrativfrexamples are 

two states re'portedg^te-leveL administrative 
policies that prohimnRe uses^ state fiinds for 
off-ctiiipus learning, two state^}*^,^^ policies 
' that provide reduced funds for off*^ 

ingi^ and two states reported that some typfcs of 
community service programs are rdouired to be 
self supporting. Thus, while neg4^ policies 
■ — areiiptevident iji substantial numbers, itisiiever^- 

. tlheless clear that sofI^II^j^^ 

^ a^e restricting the potential expansion oflifelong 
/ leamine opportunities in some states as a result 
of state-level administrative decisions. 
Judicial . To be complete, a look at' th€;| legal bases of 

^ Decisions public policy for lifelong learning needs to con- 

>\ sider* the judiciary. This inquiry, therefore, 
sought information about court cases or attorney 
' \f ' . general rulings to determine whether they in any' 
i> way were affecting 'the potential gi^wth of this 
^> concept. The conclusion reached is thaAjk^e 

ba^s of the 42 reporting states, judicid de^^^ 
I ate Having only slight impact on lirfrong 
\ - ^ ' ing. Moreover, the involvem^t is seen in a • 

* \)few states and all tjut one of th^^ court cases ^ 
attorney general rulyigs reported|tffe^^ the public 
school level and not postsecojraEiy 
programs or institutions.^ • 
[ According to sources of information for this 

paper^ tliere have -been hardly any court cases 
thattaffect lifelong learning iiv^ny way. In fact, 
N only tone state reported the, existebce of relevant 

court cases and the cases in questibn can gener- 
\ ally be construed as having a positive effect on 
v the concept. The one state reporting q^urt cases. 
I !^ , \ / was Idaho and the respondent noted XmU while 

. ' " the state constitution prescribes lower arid upper . 
: _age_limits for prtblic scl^^Bojhattendance, ^nmipber 
of cGUrt eases |ave held that thdseiiniits ad 
' prohibit the legislature from going beyonti the - 
^, ' ^ constitutional 

• I of free pvblic|education to individui^^^^ 

' ' not fall withiil the age HiTUtatipnsspecin^^^ 
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lAttomey general jUling^^^ . 
learninj^ ar^ more pfiev^ent but only slightly !so. ' 
S{even state$^ reported the existence of attorrtey- 
'general culingL In general, existing attorney - 
' general rjilings more often are viewed as having ^ 

a negative rather than a p9sitive impartj All but 
. one reported was^concenied with lifel^ ; 
ing at the public school level. Jp 

^Tltfee stale^repoited the^is^^^^ positive^ 
attorney general rulings, ,and all of these also 

. were at tM public school level. Several exa^ 
can be ^provided. In Ohio, a ruling held that 
tuition jmist be charged for adult education cla&ses 
but that a bo^ of education may set the tuition 
at zero dollars. In Kentucky, the attorney general 

, has ruled that vocational education must be avail- 
able to all citizens without tuition/regardless of 
age and regardless of whether the individual 
attends a priv^^^e, public, or no schoof^ 'Ai^ 
South Carolina, a ruling held that a local school . 
board may waiVe the age'^restricti^^ to allow a, 
person under five or over 21 to ajfef^d public 
sch'ools. 

Mors states reported l^egative attome^eneral' 

* rtfiiflgs tfian positive ones. At the public school 
level, five states reported negative rulings. Those 
rulings dealt with such issued as a school district 
and/or 4he state need not be responsible /or the 
cost of educating individuals over age 21 'a^ the 
public school level (two states), schools must 

> charge community groups a rental fee to- use 
^$chdbj facilities Xone stali^, and the adil^ission 

• of postg^duate stpdents to piiblik: sehools is 
^ subject to thediseretii^^teffy authority of the tocdl 
. boara. Tlieorily judife^ decision affecting life^ 

long leap at the pbf tsecondary level was a 
negativ| attorney general ruling reported by 
Colora<(io. That ruling held that all persops^ in-* 
ciudfA^I senior citizen^s, must pay regular tuition 
• to receive formal instruction at postsec-. 
[tnstitu1^Dn$. , > . 
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r ' Strengths^ Community ;c6|leges, indeed all 
educational interests in lifelong learning, cyf 
. take heart that the concept has a sub§tanti^, 
positive policy base lrf^st states. Thitf is tt^ 
5ected-by several incJ^^-First,^^^ all.^re- 
s'ponding states reported :^ existence of positive 
constitutional and/or s^^tory provisions that 
provide for lifelong learfiing types of activities 
^ at the public school or postsecondafy levels; 
Second, almost all states reported the existence 
of state-level administrative policies that are 
positively related to theconcept of lifelong leam- 
ingat both levels. Third, 2 1 of the 42 responding 
states reported no negative state level admini- 
strative policies. Fourth, the evidence suggests 
that encouragement for the growth of Ufelong 
learning is increasing and that this encourage- 
ment is coni(ing from state-level administratitfe 
' bcfdiesi^lthough not so much from state statutory 
provisions. Fifth, community colteges are 
viewed by nriady postsecondary respondents as . 
well as a number of public school officials as 
having a major role to play in the realization ot 
this concept in practice. 

A number of the respondents noted that the 
legal authorization for community colleges in 
m^y instances specifically directs community 
colleges to become actively involved in activities ^ 
that are clearly rcl^ited to lifelong learning. One 
particularly interesting example of the expectation 
for the community collies comes from Oregon 
where ccwnmunity colleges n^eive state reim- 
bursement for continuing education courses 
whereas fbur-^ear institution^ do not. 
■ ' V ■ 

^ Weaknesses. But the picuirc of public policies 
derived from, legal sources cannot be ijainted 
only in glowing and favorable tones, /fltfioughit 
is clear' that t^e state-polic/ base 'for Yife^ng. 
learning has ar number of strengths, it is also 
apparent that it has a number of wealqiesses! - 
Jhtpe sj^m to Ijeparticularly poteworthy . First,* 



ali^ough iftost statesn^ortjtheex^te 
tiye statiaofy^rovisicMis*and 
iciesrelat^ 

iiy of these provisions and 'policies* deal with 
» ^rogi^s ahd^ i^^ 
tence'ror ariurt^ 
. visions and policies relating to siich programs 
• adult education and^cfontinuing education. SuV i 
—^tantially less evident aie provisions and policies > 
that deal wflft the new expansive orientation of 
the lifelong learning concept. It is true, ofcoui^, " 
that there is sqm^^evidence of the concept's y 
expansivenessr— the Community School ( 
Acts rtpofted^^^ andithe external 

^ 'de^giee opportunity centers 

reported by^pfflej^^ general, however, the 
''existence of policies concerned with these new 
types of programs are conspicuous by their ab- 
sence. Certainly this is not to suggest that the 
policies concerning older programs are unim- 
portant. Instead, it means that much work myst 
be dojie at the state level before-th^ew expan- 
sive meaning of lifelong leani\ri| l|€||hfs ac- 
cepted as an integral part of the state eiiucationai 
policy framework. 

A second major weakness is the relative lack 
of visibility oiF^e specific lifelong learning con- 
cept as well as the lack of philosophical encour- 
agement for it in state statute;?. Only in a rela- 
tively few case* was the concept niel^ongl spe- 
cifically. It is true th;at the concept appears in 
state^^ levdl administrative poircies more often, 
but its absence in the statutes seems tba^icate a 
relative lack of sefisiti vity to this neW c^icept by 
stete legislatures. ° - 'r \ - • 

The final major weakness in the state policy 
base for lifelong learning concerns the financing 
of these types of programs. State responses <i'ith ^ 
regard to negative provisions and policies af- 
fecting the concept clearly indicate that finance 
is the major problem area: Until J%e public 
policy base in this respect is clarified and strength- 



.y enecfrrtnye to im|JlefnenYTlfel^ 
bje haid^to sustain. At the pUbH^^ 

folicies leqiiirinjg tyitibn and fees for -^yarious. 
dutt pipgram^, refusal to aIlo\y ordinary school . 
funds or tiyc monies to be used for lifelong leam- 
. ing programs , and t|ie limited or no fun(^ing for 
"cenmiunify scKcio^programs are all viewed as 
significant problems by many of the respondents. 
* The financTal problem se^^^ 
acute/at the postsecondary^el. Provisions and ' 
policies tjhat result . in liigher instructional costs 
to tontinuing and extension sihidents, that prch \ 
hibit financial md to part-timers, and diat permit 
only reduced oniK) ftihding for certain types of 
programs are clearly viewed as having a negative 
impact on the growth of lifelong learning. The 
haunting 'spectre that ■ 'Proposition 13*Mike^ 
provisions and policies might possibly sweep y 
from state to state makes4his concern even more / 
acute. Although it is too early to predict the 
ultimate effect of Proposition 13 on the nation as 
a whole, there are at least some state respondents 
who believ&i that jf state and local fUnds for ' 
. educittbn reduced^ lifelong leiamlng activi- 
ties and programs will be some of th^-fiis^ to be 
negatively affected. / . . 

' At thi^pbint, notice should be giveli to the 
" iipjportan^le that can bfe played potentially by 
. the federal government. The so-called Mondale 
Amendment to the Higher Education Amend- 
ments of 1916 would i^pear to give^ all states 
high example an(;i encourawment ta act to 
strengthen programs toward lifelong learning. ^ 
'Tne^act that federal funds authorized to support , 
the policjf have been very slow in being^ appro- 
ximated, however, belies that possible construc- 
tive-effect. ' ; * * 

'It may be reading between the lines somewhat, 
bat another portent emerging from ffiis inquiry is t 
W'; the possible opea competition between tntPfPjgtffH N 
sections ill the, educational enterprises to'gain 
' pre-eminence in the field. At the present time, 




^^therc. Appears to be little conflict between the 
« public •si:hool M^itsecoridary level^,over 
y which>mpiio^5^ 

, . programs. Th^ was ho- indication in the d^ta 
V reporttd that conflicts do exist hi any of ihe 
estates anfi & fact there is e^idd^tof coopertUon 
between the two levels. A questSonthat still needs 
to be apswefgd. However, is what role each-leveL 
Win ptey in the delivery of lifelong- learning, 
programs in the future. It is axjHBstion calling fdr 
• prompt aiid4||ricxi8 attentioh rtot only of s^te- 
level planners biit of leadership at institutional , \ ' 
and local levels as wel],f ^ • 

Public schools do have a fewradvantages oVep ^ 
postseiifcday institutions. Qne^is that their cqy 



-erage mecritory [s more comprehensive. TheV 
^ exist in every part of the nation and are aQcess"ii)le 
to 3ll qitizeps. A secqnd is that their lifelong- 
\ learning progr&ms are nrore often positively rec- 
ognize^j5i state provisions than are.post^e9Qn- 
, ' dary progi^s. And, third is that more states 
have statutes tltet provide for sonie type of fund- 
;^ ing' fofrelevant programs at the public school 
•level than at the postsecohdary level. These fac- 
tors do not mean that the public, ^hools have 
taken the lead with respect to the liffgbng leamingi.^ 
concept, ho\yever. In factV the evidence su^ 
: that the public schools have been l§ss innovative - ^ . 
in developing tiew pro-ams Aai^J&aw Jthe pSs^t- 
secondary institutfons-~at- least -as^reflected^ih 
$tate policies. There seem to- be a couple *of 
^ reasorts for tfiis. One is that public schools are 

; ^ 
^^roup^the school age population. ^^secohd is 

that tbe.:postsecohdaa^.|j^tuU^ 
, ^seem to have a greater amouHt of ^autonomy to\ 
r^?'.' mov4B into new areas .tha^^do public schopls due 
to the schools* more restrictive jmooiation with^ 
^ state-level bodies. \ . 

At this I>oint, then, it is apparent that the states 
have done little to designate whether the public 
.schopls or itostsecondaiy institutions will ^ . 



" . 'p, sponsible for nfelohg learning. The me^^ 

* . ' commiiniQ^ -cdlleges^ .howev^rv by. several* re)- . ^ 

' ' ! spondehts as i^artlcularly suited 

V ' sfignjs tQ indicate thatthey will to^^ 

* to play . Whet^ 
' ' bding left to tl^)B representa^e^^ . 
j,^ • j»f education. ]^^res!^t,k$^^^ 

^ 7 — "*effort-s)iorfd^bl^^ incretsing'tog 

' opejatiorrbpt^wel^n the»twa^k^ 
' J. ^Hfif^ong learning 'coverage can be assured. .^^ 
* ^ Wrotjier this will occur will be determined by ' • 

^ ; hojv educators at both levels approach^the matter r 

•V intheinBvelopnientofstate^1evela4^ 
" policies and'in .their efTovts to piom 

/ of lifelong learning witfi state legislatures.' 

4^ # And, fmally, tTfon) these observations, se^^^ 

' ' - ^ i 'batsic questions cah be,addre$sed to the audience • 

" V r . at this assembly arid, hbp^^^^ 
t / - • / ^ , . field stt'Targe.jj^uch quesfi^ include: The J 
* ' course of .the ^il^re in implemferiting li^long ; ; 

J; • jearhirig.c^ be in a^u^^ 

inter-level, in^er-sec^ *. 
* • . which jyill it be? Wljflb will the leadership cofne 

/ ^ * * . frpip^^:-^^ or priya^inteirj : 

. . ' * . • estS;^ WhatW^ijfc's in 

, . ^{iubiKc p6^^ 

- ations' wiU confrbl these clecisfohs? If promo- : 
sik ^/^tibn^'dFfbx^'b^ — is^neejle^ - 

. . ^ ^6 strejigthen ^ public policy Ibuneworic fpr 

; lif(^ong learning , by wfipm it be providejir ^ 
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supported, and direpki! 
Clearly the public policy posture of jM|seV- 
4 eral states within which lifelong leanun^s'^tp 
develop is not yet fully forined. It is istiltfluid, 
v^till capable of adaptatiiua toVeffort% of echiifa- 
tieiial leaders tp give it tne character that^ 
• serVe'^^iety bfest 

th^ i^Tierican Association of C0inir!unity and ^ 
/■tv • Jurtiof Colleges^and the 15(79 Pplicie^fdrtHjT*- • 
^ / long Educatidi^lissi^ 

r An^educatof's hope is that £he interest, afidi^g^ . 
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J nature of the action taken Within the totaj educa- 
tional enteiprise will be contagious. ^ - 

.■ ■ ' ' \ • , ■ • 
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Restructuringj ) 
Gprnchuhity 
Cplfegesfor 
Lifelong Educ^liari^ 

' ;J RobertH. McGabe^^^^' / 

It is clear jhat idiver the next^ecade the number 
of persons of *^Qollegi agei" will ;decline... AJ- * 
though sdme ne^ servicSes have bfeeri offered by * 
higher education, these haV^ toecH held at the 
ftiriges of operations. fA/Qti^^jl/^ drahiatic 
' increaise in part-time enrc^jllinnferii^^ community 
colleges, American coUegVc^ra structures 
remain fundamentally ^pki^d'.^or^^^ de- 
^fe^e-seekirtg^ credU stydetits/ Most observers 
*fi|(Ve predicted that higlier edpcation enrollment 
will decline; .'ho>yievejrf this piay not occur, for 
there is' a potdh|ti#for^^^^^^ than balancing 
growthf in ^ull U^iong^^u^^ enrollment. 



While iiiMy comm . ' • 

, adl^|^^^uTle^s, Opportunities seei^^^ uri- ' 
. . limited to provide these jmi 

;^ '^df higher education to provide suitablQ educa- 
tional concept and delivery systems for the po- 
tential population of adult learnelrs. I say *poten-- 
tial' because national statistics indicateithat 27 
million adults were participating in some forjn 
of structured learning in 1975. Of these, 6.fr 
million were wbrking toward college degrees; 
another 1 .3 million for other credit; and 17 mil- 
^ lion A^re taking noncredit courses. The rate of \ " 

groWtfi in the education of adults— iri>i<?Aicr^^///, 
. part-timecourseworkalone— increased by 52% 
from 1972 to 197V'» \ • 

* The opportunitjK is clear; The question rs^ 
whether the community colleges can adapt to the 
'' growing lifelong learning needs <)f their corfi- ' ' 
munities, even in light oXthe prospect of decli 
ing enrollment and the negative economics of '\ 
decline. Can the institutions significantly adj^^^ 
their structuips both to better se^^^^^ / . 

niti* ; and for their own fi^ 

'^^r '71^^ problems of changing J^istirig structure State 
arid attiwdes for leaniihg are substantial: Legislatures 

legislatures. For years ^ ^ and Funding 
, conimuriity college repres^^atim have, sold . - ^ 

state legislatiires dh sig^^ 
education based bh ocCT^ti 
youngp^ople. Collj^^^^ havemgued that . . 

the investment of sjate funds would hd^^^ 
people to gaiS ^iii3 that^ rnake it pb^sib^e 
for them to find gainful employment> thus cbn- ^ . 
^tributing sigmFicantly to the lives of rtidse indi- 
' viduals and their families, to industry, and to the 

state economy. A case has seldom been made"* - 
, for the i^alues of lifelong learning independent 
Of ca^er preparation. ^ ♦ 

Over the past decade state budgets have be- 



come njore strained, and njany significant needs 
other other«than education. have emerged,^ Im- 
' proved health delivery systems, ui^an pipy^ 
aiid environmental n^ds^e aitiong ^areas com- 

_ peting foY funds with higher educatiQri,\Each ^ 

> area can clearly show' needs b^yotid current - 
, funding.; iThus, traditionally consfirvafive *tate, 

^ 'legistatures have labored to choose priorities for ; 
funding,- ahd in thiscompetftion, lifelong educa-^ 
tionThas n3t Tared well.. 

\h many staites, as iif Florida^ the^cpntinufng 
education nonctedjt programs ai/e expected to 
collect sufficieiit reVenues frop^ parti: 
cipants to offset direct costs,.and |[egisUtures are> 
, loathe to support thete programs with public 
funds. Yet, there ^'nfiany spund reasons for 
suppoi;!t. There isgrdwin^^ indicaiion^at ampng^ 
^the elderly, those with the mpst sjibstantial pr6b^- ' . 
•lehis (both physically and psychplbgicalljc), are 
. those who have stopped participating— who are . 
not involved in creative and useful activities. 
With the upward Shift in age af the American 
population, the preventive sei/vices of active 
lifelpng leaining'progranis could be of enormous 
fmanpiai behefit to*lhe cdftntiy, both by reducing 
social service costs and by keeping the large 
.elderly population as contributing members pf . 

, 'the society. . ^ • ' 

World economics are chan'gyig. persons liv|ing 
in other Countries are reaching for the same' goods 
and services as those, to which Americans have 
grpwn accustomed. The result will be fpr Am^ri- 
can^ to do with less material goods. Changing 
Automobiles simpjy to have the ne.w model, and 

'^^opping gs a recreation are pr6bably practices 
that will soon be out*of the reach of most Am^* 
cans. So ,Un the future, the g(y)d things in lif^ 
be measured more' in ^interactive afrdf creative ' 
exp^nerices rather than solely jn material goods. ^ 
Tl^ 1^ essential for a healthy America, and life- 

itlph^ learning obviously can play a most important 

^Igprt in enriching the lives of .Aniericans. The 



higher education community must organize 
produce a study that cfearly demonstrate^ 
economic benefitsvof lifelong feducation if lekis 
latures ire to be cori vioced that support for thfee 
services is wofthvkhile/ However, the cpmmg 
- - decline in full-iim^^^^^ to tjbe 

• Opportunity for eoiiimunity eolleges to impll 
ment lifelong learning programs. It w'ilLbe fdr 
easier to s#ll'ledslatures on support for lif^lpnl 
learning as a pane*' to full-time enrQl%en^ 
decline than^lj j^oxild \^ in a growth peri^od. V 

Legislators 4re not the bnly'groups that must 
be convincdi |jf the value of lifelong leamii^. 
The higher edacation CQmitiunit>utsdf is or^an- 
; *ized for full-time degree-seeking students, and 
is frustrated by the non-scholars who come to 
. the institutions for services. Most noncredit cgn- 
. tinufflg education operations are ajlbu^ed to use 
.cojfege facilities ollly after credit programs have 
been sch'edaied. The p^y for teaching noncredit 
courses is tyj^ically less thao for teachingin the 
credit progr^.-Noncredit teaching is done prin- 
cipally by p^t-time^persomiel, %ml these person- 
nel seldom [have access to college personnel 
reward systems, and an individual could seldom 
advance in'saJary schedule placement based on 
activities in ^ontiniiing education. Most impor- 
tantly, the ifcadqmic faculty frequendy View 
continuing eijucatioa as unworthy qf their time 
and talent* This is illustrateij^by an;incident of a 
college art dep|artment which obj^ted strenuously 
tQ the selection of pei^gfinel toneach in a hpn- 
credit progmnfv; as well aS the cburse content, ! ' 
because the faculty felt thiat continuing education 
art courses Nyould reflect badly oiT^j-eptitations. 

In c611ege$ and universities the strongdst poH 
ical power resides with the ful^time teaching 
i faculty. If they.cdnsjder it to be less important 
ttian programs for ftill-time credit students, it 
will be difficult for Jifelong learning lo flourish/ - 
Thus, in most places' in the couhtfy thecombina- 
tion of facultjr^ttitude, legislative^jriorifies^and 

' : ^ mm-- 
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frequent lack of administrative interest places 
the lifelong learning program clearly in the back 
of the bus. . - ^ 

The $tl*ictural changes necessary for commu- 
nity colleges to become lifelong learning institu- 
tions are so substantive as to leave considerable 
doubt that they cart be made.'^The community 
colleges grew m the 1950's and r960's to provide 
new postsecondary services pot offered by foor- 
year colleges^d universities, bufit could well 
be that the community colleges have already 
developed structures sufficiently immobile, and 
that other ins{itutions will become the primary 
vehicles for lifelong learning. Hopefully, this 
will not be the .case, for the cdmntunity colleges 
have important resources both in staff and facili" 
ties that make them a natural base for these 
services. §ome ch^ge has begim. A study iri 
1975^ shQwed that community colleges were 
• diversifying these programs,' even without i. 
change in mandate frojri legislatures. HQjvevisri 
most community colleges still ha^Je much lb<^do 
to really accommodate lifelong learning . 

First and most importantr.the institutiphs must 
view lifelong learning students as consumers. 
Full-time freshmen might take Economics 101 
to meet a requirenrient for graduation, even if it 
were poorly taught, dry,'and not relevant to 
them. Lifelong learning studenip will take qnly^ 
what is both convenient and useful. According, 
to K. Patricia Cross, "Adults, in contrast, *se9 
themsielves as decision making members of fam- 
ily and community groups. They come tdi the 
learning exjperience having made a consjpious 
decision about what they want to learn. They 
tend to .be. less pjatient than full-time students 
with a waste of their time^ and they employ more 
rigorous tests of personal relevance."^ ♦ » 

One of the most impfortantlm^lications is that 
the burden is onnhe college to offer useful and 
coRvenient services, while most current college 
practices are arranged fpr the college's conyeni- 
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ence. Degree re4uiVririents are develQppb by 
• ' either tHfinstitutidJi.Wextemal^^n^ 

larg& nitoTibers of reiiu W courses, with courses 
' - offered serhestert, dr quaners, arid with an 
•emphasis on tf^e eva|u^ion of students as op- 
^sed to the evjUuafiort of the program 
tion, commumfyVplleges W not in this field by 
themselves. Chuithes, libWies, public school 
.systems, entrepreneurs, and others are offering 
. lifelong learning, -arid the qohsumers will select 
thejbetter services. Thus, the institutions must 
have the flexibility to continuously adjust course 
^ offerings and to offer services in time panems 
. andjocations convenient to students... 

• ; To be effective in delivering lifelong learning 
sfe'rvices, community colleges must'undertake a 
ftstructuring of their ojperatipnis. The gh 
that are needed are not C(^metic or addii ' " 
fund^ental to the operations Of tlfte cqlj 
Although there is som^^ariation,''for ftie most 
. part college budgets begin from the assurflption 
^ that the full-time staff that w^s needed the previ- 
vous year will be needed again! In many cases, 
declining departments have'^tained their full- 
time Istaffiyhile growii]ig dep^ments have had 
/to get by With previous levelsbf staffing. This 
has resulted in greater capabiliti to shift staff to 
/the areas' with greater requiremftit.'* However, 
, few institufitjns have, used that Wpability for 
load balancing, and even fewer arfe able to shift 
i_credit FTE faculty to con^uirig education. In 
fact, the most obvious adjustment that have 
been made in college budgets in \eactiOn to 
financial stress^have been to pull babk tbw^ds 
the core of the program. Instructional Inaterials, 
outreach, and .continuing. education programs 
have had, the harshest treatment in the budget 
process. As one would expect, that which was ' 
most value<| — the traditional academic pro- 
gram— has been preserved. These practices are 
counter-prcxftictive. fprthe fiscal health of. col- 
leges , for thej^are withdrawing to programs Jhat 
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are almost certain to decline. For institutidnal 
self-4)reservation, the potential growth pro^r^s 
in lifelong learning need an equal opportunity 
for a fair share of the budget. Only in this 'way 
will it be possibfe to balance declining with 
growing programs. 

; To change, budget processes can no Ipnger 
begin with the assumption that the historical 
distribution of pei^onnel and other resources is a 
fair basi^for projecting future budgets. Rather, 
all i>{ the programs that afe to be offered must be 
considered, and the personnel and other budget 
Requirements analyzed on a cpmpetkive basis. 
Without preconditions, forecasts of enrollment 
in all programs must bQ made on the basis of 
"forecasting staff requirements, and there must 
* be j)ro9edures for shifting part-time/overload 
funds, ai)d full-time personnel to^continuing ed- 
ucation roles. With reasonable |)lanningV part- 
( time/overldad^fends should b0 available to sh^^^^ 
There is seldom long term comniitmenpas exists 
with JuU-time faculty. Making such i::hanges 
wiH^be anything but easy, and ^ Ayill bef^even 
mofie difficult in unionized colleges where labor 
coi^tracts tend to prfeserve historical expenditure 
and staffing patterns. ^ . 

Of course/all isMependent on obtaining agtee- 
me;nt from legislatures to fiind noncredif pro- 
grams, since expenditures ^ust be matched to 
income. It would be of no use to shift personnel* 
to desired services if the piAgtams.are not ftinded. 
Rather, institutions would continue to vvith'draw 
toward^ the core of their operations— the spg- 
ment that is certain to decline in the next decade. 

In most colleges, personllil policies hayebeen 
designed for full-time academic employees. Ar- 
rangements for others are^jury-rigged. Typically 
in cofnmuni(y colleges, load formulas r^uiie. 
15 credits of teaching in a semester. This load is 
based on an assumption of substantial QutiUde 
. preparation for each class. If there is academic 
rank, the promotion criteria are heavily weighted 



•to advance^ degrees. Where there is no rank,' 
- salaries are scheduled so that advaffced degrees 
: aj* even more important. Continuing education^ 
^pa^us^sually based on an hourly rate th^t is far 
j^^wcr than^^^^^^^ for teaching in_the croiit -pro- 

V gram. The credit program is based on loads 

oix a term ftasis, white continuing 
'education programs may be of any length starting 
from one' meeting of one hour. Thus, the task of 
adjijsting personnel policies for lifelong learning 
bristles with snags. 

Faculty members who change from academic 
creidit load and pay to noncredit arrangements 
would be giving up a great deal. The only rea- 
sonable solution would appear to be a compro- 
mise betA^n the two sets of policies. This would 
provide swne needed gain to noncredit teachers; 
, and i a more palatable adjustment for credit 
teachers. This should be financially possible, 
while utilizing credit load arrangements for hpn- 
crfedit pibgrams might not be; the spread for 
cdiirse offerings for noncredit is so much greater 
than in lower^divrsion credit that lower mean 
class Sizes are almost a certainty. In addition, 
. systems should be dbsighed to accommodate ^ ^ 
both temi and hourly load considerations for the/ 
same ijKlividual. Further, teachers should 
able to earn advancement while working in th 
continuing education program; and salary /^d- 
vaiicenjtent criteria other than acquisition of ' ^ 

V a^vianced'deginees mu^t be • introduced. /^ince ' 
there will be less stability in the offerings, an 
inci-easing sharrof the program muk be^andled 
by part-tim€i personnel 3vhile maintaining the ^ 

^ control of quality that is inhi^rent when utilizing * " 
fullki^ / /• 

.^pressing concern for community coUeges hiacilities for^ 
durjng the 1950's and 1960's wAs the develop- Learnmg ^ 
' mftnt of facilities. Now most institutions have ' \ " ^ ' ■ 
reasonably adequate physical/piants. However, 
|he £acilities were not designed for lifelong learn- \ , •/ 
•a^^^ng students. Jylany urban /Community cot^^ 
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aliieady have ti-modal space utilization pattemsr-: 
peaking in the raorninjg for the full-time students, 
and in the evenings for part-time and continuing 
education. ^Maiiy operate numerous outreach 
Jx:enters, especiiajly e venings. At Miami-, 
* Dade Community (College from 7:00 to 1():00« 
p.m. there(are np open classrooms on any of the 
campuses, ^a^ere are more thah IS^ outrea^ 
centers in the operation. ' ' 

The emtt^riTg enrollmertf pattenis forei^^ a 
need ifor a different distribution of space than 
currently exists. Continuing education students 
make less use of support facilities (library, gym^ 
nasium^ student centers), and heavy utilization 
of classrooms. The irjcreased classroom need 
can freqiiently ^e mef by use of tiie availa^^ 
coipmunity facilities, whichare often mdi^Jt^on^^^ 
venfent tp styden^s. The most diffic^^^ 
pipblem ''is foi* offices. Despiteyutilizie^tion of 
off-<^pus space for classtobms,?the personnel 
who'^direct and teach in the programs need dfl^ce: 
space, and tlMs4s seldoro^c facilities 
fbrmuias. * 7 ^ ; ^> 

A . further probiena that impacts space is the * 
delivery of ;^ppr6f)riate counseling, advising, * 
r^istratioh, and other services at numerous dut- 
. reaeh Ibcations, spn^^ which may have only 
one or two classes, this both require? additional 
office spacfc 6n campus and some nriobile facili- 
ties for off campus work. Should the crediten- 
rollment ^decline ^' is predicted, it is possible 
that man^^stitutions will b© overbuilt in sup- 
port seryices , while being short of offices, this 
\y0uld result in higher than necessary per-studefit 
overhead for plant, aiid drain funds that other- 
wisp mi^ht be used for program. It would seem' 
a4visable at this time for coHeges that ate stift 
building to look carefully at the type of facilities ^' 
that are b€^g bui|[t, and to consider the needs of 
jnpreased lifelong learning enrollment and Ye- . 
ducedfiill-tiijQ^fgditenrollmdnt. - 



■ : Many community colleges have decided to 
;f ; iajiain test Because of 

ry r^ state govem- 

j 2^ments;^C^ teipi Soflect and update 

V ing students. Many a^^ collect information to 
be funhel^^^ BEOQ 

: applications are expected to be filed in the spring 
. for the fall temi; In order to gain better control of 
; scheduling cla^s sizes, many institutions 
^ >• h^^ developed systems, for mosi students S * 
, leister we|l before the time that glasses beginv. ' 

are flinded by the 
J state equiviaflent^r average 

daily att^ndari whicb»(fa^ • ; 

^: ment <3n a^specific day in a term on the assuinption 
w ^h^^ dli offered fpi- a seinestei% trimes-^ ^ 

j,orter;:6rquarter ;v ' .^j. '^''t-. " 
f ' V Virtually. ajU ojf tHese policies and procedures^ 
" imd h^ijy niore^ are designed for fttll^time c^ a 
^ YitUidents or at thg feasr part-time degree-seeking 
^^If'stiidente Qur pqHcies are frequeltly « 
^ ifid ir^ tio the lifelong leamiiig kuderitf 

cooperation 

Jv bf state and federal goyernn\ent, nepd to design 
; y^icibS and procedures that fit the* n^ysds of ' 
V-li^fe^ which are devel- 

V 6 

1^ certainly will be trade-offs^ For exain- ■ 
>^^ple, colle 

I iafb the studejfits 

filling out forms ieac they register. To 
.^students, thes^^^^^^^^ the appearance of 

(uhneeessaiy red Registration and^student 
i:^rd sySt^m rtei^d w be developed tliat are not 
ba^dl dri;^ assumption of term enroHment of 
traditional timeblpc From a records and reg- 
? jstttition stanf^ should be measured 

'J^d coritroiled not or time 

blocks, but in uni^^^ IS minutes or less, so that 
: My c^ be utilked. Currently, 
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most scheduling taaijagennent deals with' 17 to 
25 time blocks projected oyer a term, and classes 
with unusual time combinations are dealt with as 
exceptipns In a college dorhinatedJby lifelong 
— leamingv hundreds of time combinations would 
need to be consideied and there would be a 
continuous^rolling registration. More^sophisti- 
" c&ted management would be required to achieve 
acceptable staff and facility utilization with the 
. expanded variables. . 
• Lifelong learning students are more self-di-^ 
greeted, however, in making their decisions. They* 
.want an opportunity to discuss programs and' 
goals with the college reptesejitative .-While there 
are other support services that Hfelonglearnirig 
students do not utilize at the same level as da 
Other students, they ^esire advisement and Coun 
seling serviees^to a greater de^e than ttaditional 
students. Tlie^^key iri^uppoft se^ and proced- 
ures is to design a system based on ^he needs of 
the lifelong IciirriiM squeeze . 

them into existing sysi^s. ^ 

American colleges are typically organized 
along departmental Hnes in academic areas with 
separate administrative services ancf student-ser- 
vices cOnipohents. The discipline-oriented de- 
partmental structure decentralizes ^academic de- 
cision making, and fosters parochM and unre- 
sponsive posihons that are not^tturied to student " 
needs. Tfie separation of the thiee divWons— aca- 
deniic, student services; and administrative — 
can rpsult in poor orchestration of student pro- 
grains. Thjs organizational structure is better 
suited for the universities of the past, when 
programs were quite stable apd^he institu^^^^ 
decided on what was best for students. 

For lifelong learning programs there should 
be a close integration of student personnel ser- 
vices and iht iearriiirg progr^. Counseling an J 
adv^jpemeht services will help tdshapb the pro- 
gram offerings, and must take into account the 
pote^ntial services of the in$tructipnail area. Per- 



. sonnel df the instructional area must be in a 
position to organize appropriate prog^s w 
Qut^jT^fflTd for discipline 

paitniehtal structures could jxf^ serious handicap;,! . 

MiK:h of the woric in continuing education js. ' ^ 
involvbd with identificatidnidf needs aM prograiii 
organization^ There must be effective cdmmuni- < 
scation throughout the cdlle^ejtervice area. Stu- ' . • 
^ dents will either call for infonftation or respond > 
Xo acfvenisi^g /rather than contact the college i)y 
• mail, Tlierefore/thed^ ^ ' 

inclide a group invoK^ed with program planning, 
commuhidations, staffingv and the more comptex^ 
scheduling and registration programs. There • 
should be a compensating reduction in other 
support personnel j a decrease in student-teacher ^ ^ 
ratid, and an increase in the; percentage of the . V ^ 

program talight by part-time personnel. ^ 
The mix of personnel will be quite different, 
d the continuous program changes will necgs- - 
sitate much closer communication Sarnong the <^ 
prganizational units. All iii 'kii major adjust- 
ments in organiagtion appear to be necessary. 

Much as banif now have 24-hour tellers and Program 
other customer-oriented services, community Ffextbility 
colleges must design their prograjp for the corf- - 
^ venience and for the n^ds^ c/tneir clientele. . 
.-..^j^ifelong leathers have litlOpatience with pro- 
grams that are n6i relevanti they are not con- 
cerned with college requirements, but in what 
I they feel they want and need. Thus, the course 
offerings must be flexible and diverse. Economic 
planning must recognize the faculty productivity 
• decline tbat is inherent in program diversity. 
. While it is possible to develop the daytime 
' credit schedule based on the evolution of sched- 
ules from previous termis, a.l^gie share of the ^ 
programs needed and deslrd^d b^ lifelong learning ' 
students changes significantly from year to year. 
In addition, the location and time of courses 
mu§t be suited to dhe convenience of the student. 
For some groups the /concentrated one^w^ek 

. ... : . . r m . ■ ■ . : 
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course might be right; for some a weekend semi- 
nar; for others, courses that meet once a week 
for five, ten, 15, or mote weeks; self-paced 
arrangements that can be begun any clay aiid 
taken on a cdnyeniefitschedule/'^^^e^n^^ im- 
portant factors in devQ|Sing tlie learning program 
are diversity and indi^dualization— designing 
fdr the heed^f the students rather than trie 
needs of th^piw^tution. Such change in the 
operation^Mf ' %h1s of community colleges is a 
ehalle;ig<. i jficant magnitude. 
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Report of the 
1979Assemj}|y 

, The 1979 AssemMy fnet on January 8-10 at 
Airlie Hou^e, Warrenton, Virginia. The themi 
of the Assembly was Policies ^or Lifelong Edu- 
cation. The following statement was drafted by 
George B. Vaughan following discussions by 
^ Assembly participants. The statement was re- 
viewed by participants at the final session and is . 
presen^d here for further study, discussion and^ 
action, ' ]^ 

Lifelong education is moving from theory to 
fact for increasing numbers of persons In our 
society. The growing complexities of earning a 
livkig and being\a competent participant in the 
community are making this developmerit a ne- 
cessity. It is no longerYeasible to plan on a 
period of education that extends only through 
the late teens or early twenties to carry us through 
life in the laner part of the twentieth century. If ' 
our lives are to be fulfilling, itour communities 



are to.be lival^^f ourlndustry is to be.produc- 

Vtive,4f oyr^ciety is to be healthy, we must have^ 
opportunity for education throughout our lives. 

f ■ • ■ / ' 

Our educational system has^eveloped many 
facets to meet this need: Schools, colleges, 
churches, libraries, museums, businesses, un- 
ions, the Aoned Forces^ and other agencies have 

^ developed risponsive educations^ services. Ed- 
ucation in the arts and sciences, education for 
occupations afid for leisure, ^ bi^coming avail- 
able to n^ore persons, "in more places, ^a;^ at 
more, times. * Useful patterns , of ^copperatW 
amoiig prpviders^Qf these services nave deve' 
oped in many instances. ^ 

\ -The policy framework^, however, has not kept 
up with the develoj^ng needs and the variety of 

, responses. Laws, regulations, guidelihes,(^rec- 
tives, funding formulas, and other elements,that 

'make up the policy framework ueed to be 
brought up to date— along with the data' anrf 
attitudes from, which such jpolicies are devel- 
oped. The changing demography and lifestyle of 

r our society must b? recognized in e^ationar 
policies and practices. Assessments ^of educa- 
tional needs, flexib^k t^ponses'to those needs, 
cooperation among agenjfi^s must be facilitated, 
not frustrated, by the policies.of public or private * 
agencies. 

We believe the leadership for needed changes 
should be initiated at local levels through assess- 
ments of local needs for lifelong education made ^ 
cooperatively by the in^itutions and citizens 
concerned. The support of g ufelicapd private 
agencies and of local ,';s<ate, and federaT^overn- 
menfs should i)e sought mfough unified action 
basc^ on well-documented needs and priorities. 

To address this ni^d, the American Associa- 
tiort of Community and Junior Colleges, in co- 
operation with Qther concerned organizations, 
find with support frorn the W.K. Kellogg Foun- 
datioti convened a national assembly in January 



discuss the prece(^ ^ 
and to TbiTOulate the following recqmrnehdations, ' ^ 
beginning with a BUI 6f Rig/ts for the lifejong 
learner: ^ ^ ^ > . 

. / .'. ... ' . 4 

- %ery adult American has the right tq . Bill of 

continue tojeam throughout life; Rights 
Every adult American has the right to equal 

opportunity for acScesS to relevant learning / - 

. bp^iortunities at eaelj stage of life; 

Div«^ity and access to educational^oppor- " \ 

toiity are important to democr^gy in the * 
CTfcited States; i 

■ \ * 
. Any index of the quality eft life ir lHc Umted 

~ Slates includes opportunities for growth 
and self-actualization as a right of the 

- ieaniing society; - - - : v 



Neither age, nor sex, nor color, nor cree^ 
nor ethnic background^ nor marital sk 
tus, nor economic status, nor disability 
should create barriers to the opportunity 
to continue to grow thrpugh pajti^ipa^^^ 

• in organized learning activities; 

Qpping, living, and working are dii 
"which exemplify the range of le 
needs of the learning society; 



Public investmentin the leami/ig society is 
an investmdjtit in humin capital /and in 
human condition. / 

With the above irl mind, the follou^ihg recom- 
mendations and observations are niadq by the ^ 
Assembly. *^ A ^1 ^ / 

■ - ■ •■• \ ■ ., f ■ / , V . - . ■ ■ ■ ; 
TocomiQunity colleges, the Assen^biy recom- ^ecommenda- 
inends- / tionsofthe 

1. 'Oiat community colleges m^iawan institu-^ Assembly 
tion-wide commitment to lifelong pducation. 



Institutional policies should reflect this in- 
stitytional Commitment. Polfcies and prac- 
tices that are barriers- to lifelong education^ 
should be revised. ^ . 

2. That community colleges join with other 
community organiz^timis to sponsor local 
as^ssm^nts and Qthcf activities that will 
resulf in a cunfent picture of urimetTiifelong 
educational needs. Implicit in this recom- 
• mendation is the belief that community col- 
leges can work with ,other organizations to 
solve, social problems. Morebveic, commu- 
nity-colleges should develop programs 
which jespond to^tHe identified needs of 
specific segments of the population, such as 
the economically and educationally disad- ^ 
vantaged, minorities, women y^>oider pei^^ 
!^ns, and physically handicapped. 

I. That such assessments of needs then be 
. translated into statements of^riortties thit 
. can be used'by policy makers. The state- 
r . merits of needs and priorities shoulc^ be de- 
veloped in cooperation with interested 
conmiunity organizations. The interested 
organizations should unite' in presenting 
their state^eilts of needs aqd priorities to 
local, state, and f^eral funding sources, as 
well as to business, unions, foundations, 
and ottfe^rivate agencies that can provide 
support. ^ % 

. That c6i]4munity colleges cooperate with 
other community Agencies to conduct hear- 

' ings on lifelong education and how to best, 
npieet identified needs. Recommendations 
should be. made known to* the appropriate 
community and politicalieaders. 

That conmiunity colleges collaborate with \ 
^ other cojmniunity agencies to define the cli- 
^ entele t0 be'served through lifeloiu edupa- 
tion, to shape educational prograim to meet 
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consumer needs, to pAyfde access for 
t all clientele into appropriate programs^ ^ 

. 6. I^at community collegjfes'^ek private and 
A " JnibU^ funding b CThance the pro^^ 

^ development of counselors, faciilijjnd**- 
'^bers; and administrators so^alj staff -may 

; ^ bener mee^'the needs of the aduk learner. 

7. S^at faculty membetrbe aware of the roles 
theyplayioj;egard to lifelong educatioh^ 

receive specid^ Sihing in wprking wi^h 
adult learners. ; * , 

" ^ • . • - ' y 

8. That college presideftts take the initiative in" 

bringing together community represema- 
tives from all organization? and institutions 
which provide lifelong education experi- 
ences and that tfie various groups jcJin to^ , 
getherrto sponsor a clSttununity educ^ionaj 
r— mfonrradpn cpnterf^ center 
would offer educati(^^l brokering services, 
; information on various resource^ as well as 
counseling/^d referral services. Local, 
state, and federal support should Se sought 
for the inforrtiatiqn centers.:. ' 

9. That community college trustees familiarize 
' themselves ' with local needs for lifelong 
. education and'provide local leadership in 

the^velopment of policies to facilitate life- 
long learning servijces. Trustees should also 
^elpirtterpret the services to the community 
to help jbuild support for them. 

To the T^^can Association of Community 
and Junior Colleges, the Assembly recomy 
^ melufaH^ 

\ : That AACJC and other interested organiza- 
, tions cooperate in addressing the President 
* of the United States regarding the inclusion 
of the concept of a learning society as part 
of tfieyjnited States position on domestic as 
well as ^international human rights, ^ 



2. That AACJC propose to the Presicfent oYthe 
United States that a White H^use Confer- 
\ > ■ ! ence on lifelong education bp convened. 

i • ' ' 3. That the AACJC seek^he development of 

' ■ ' additional nationaPclearinghotise services 

• f on lifelong education for the jpurpose of^ 

-(^^ collecting pertinent information on lifelong 
" ' education from diverse sources and that this 

information be widely disseminated. The 
; National Institute ^Education shoulci be 

; . A * * approached ^s a possible source of funding V 

for <;nrh addition^ cleii4hphon<5P '?en'i* i^ 

1 \di iiK lACJC sponsor a 'National Issues 
Forum" as a model for a series of commu- 
. ^ ' J " -^ity forums on lifelong educationMnd that 

• the AACJC community forums mechanism . 

involve institutions, museunis, businesses, 
indHStri je s , > lalbqr, an d other in s t i tut i ons j > f 
higher education, plus other schools and 
agencies presently performing an educa- 
tional function. It is recommended that 
AACJC ask the President to announce the 
beginning of, community^forums through 
theiise of the mass media. 
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5. _ That the AACJC continue its present rela- 
tionship with the National Chamber of 
Commerce and that it work with the Cham- 
ber and other national organizations to de- 
velop linkages betweifen business and col- 

^ leges for furthering lifelong education as a 
means of developing human capital invest- 
nfient in the United States. 

■t 

6: That the AACJC take the lead in developing 
a coalition of organizations and groups con- , 
cemed with lifelong education. Among the 
groups which might be included in such a 
coalition are thie National Council of State 
Directors of Community and Junior Col- 
leges, the Education Commission of the 
States, the Stat^^jrHigher Education Execu- 
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- ;^ tive Officers, the Urban League, labor un- 
^ ions, educational broadcasters, stucieni or- 
^ - ganizatidhs and othfers concerned with life^ 
long education. Moreover, 'the /aGJC 
should elicit the cooperation of other higher 
educatioh associations and join with them 
^ to examine the role of corporate leadership, 
equity of studem/financial aid, incre^ing 
accessibility, cminseling, and other fart m ^ 
influenrinp lif^* i- 

/. 1 1. 1 :n(?AAGJC give top prtority to giving 
leadershipfRmts, member institutions in or- 
der that the^ m^y become institutions for 
A lifelong educatioit. The member institutions 
^ » should be encfouraged to co6pei^e with other 
^ institutions'and agencies in theircommunl- 
' ties in the development and delivery 5)f life-' 
long education services, 

8. That 4& aXcIC make every effort to com- 
municate openly and directly with the learn- 
ers and solicit their recommendations as 
policies and procedures on lifelong educa- 
tion are developed. 

9. That the At\CJC work coojperatively with 
the national organizations of hiayors, gov- 
ernors, and state legislators to implenient 
policies more favorable to lifelong education: 

To the Federal and State .governments, the 
AWmbly recominends — 

1 That strong support be given to the current 
national policy stated in Title I-B, Section 
1 3 1 (8) of the Higher Education Act which* 
states: ''American society should have as 
a goal the availability of appropriate t)p- 
portunities for lifelong learning for all its 
.citizens without regard to restrictions of 
previous education or training, sex, age, 
handicapping conditions, social Or ethnic 
background, or economic circumstances. ' ' 
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-That in the Congressional review of the 

; Higher Educatibn Act, sp>ecial attention be 
given to the cqnsolid^tion of HEA Title 
lA, IB, and^ ^ to an rffective lifelong 
rdi* 4ri,v« net*. Special atuwtion should be 
^ ^ jo urban-suburbrt'^ oncems provid- 
^^emives for Utilizing the resources of 
city governments (i.e., CETA, fevenue- 

: sharing) and the resources of postsecondaiy 
education institutions to cooper^itively 
meet the lifelong education n^eds of urban- 
suburban citizens.'T'U^her, congressional 
concerns must Ije^ved toward the enact- 
ment of |an Urban Extension Act whjjjh 
would reduce the fragmentation or cuifent. 
federal programs aimed at funding lifelong 
leamrng programs for urban citizens, and 
provide federal funding incentives for tl^ 

-^dexelopment of urban extension programs 
(similar to the present time-honored coop- 
erative extension programs). / 

-That an ''Urban Extension Act" be enacted 
' to provide federal funding incentives for 
the development of urban extension pro- 
grams similar to the rural cooperative ex- 
tension program. J The resources of city 
governments an4(institutions of postsec-^- 
pndaiy education jjhould bdsUtilizQd coop-' 
"^eratively in meet^g the lifelong gdueation 
needs of urbAn citizens. 

That interstate projects for lifelong educa- 
tion be established and supported by state 
boards and coordinating agencies con- 
cerned with education. ' * 

That ^gtate governments develop funding 
models to - facilitate lifelong education 
among public and private sectors. 

That state agencies respbn^^ible fof lifetoft^ 
.Education work td develop communication 
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netwcti s and coonJinated'pIgnning between 
public iiiHl |)rf\ ate agencies. ' i 

THuf I he LaiJ< i^jon Comrryssion oh the 
States urge cac n state to de^Iop a positive 
and forwardMqoking e^ucaiipnal master 
, plan diat takes into accouiiit lifelong educa- 
tion needs. This planning would be similar \ 
tp that which took place some 20 years ago : 

when it was necessary to meet the * 'tidal 
■Vi' wavepfenrpllment." 

8. That the special circumstances of lifelong 
, ^ education be recognized in funding mech- i> 
-apisms «jdch as state aid formulas, student 
financial aid formulas, and tuition charges. 
Included in revisions would be provisions * ^ . 
for state aicl to part-time students and re- ' ^ #>>v 
* vised standards? for detennining aid fOT^-^-U ^ 
L independent students.-Economic status of 

the individual or community should not be ^ 
allowed |o stifle the motivation for lifelong 
* education; » * * ; 

9. That the federal government provide furrd- ^ 
V ing through the states for an on-going edu- • 
3 national needs assessment as well as a 
system of ecfucarfonal brokering; The pg- 
' ricultural exteiftlon service may be an ap- 

propriate model in soi^ie instances. 

■ '■■>■ ' ' ^~ 

10. That each state appoint a task force on ^ 
lifelj^g education to ensure a continual 
Analogue between provider and consumer - 
of lifelong^education, to imarove the de- 
livery system of lifelong eilucation, to 
*^SOTduct hearings at th^ local level on life- 
s^ng education, and t^, arrange fPr com- 
munity task forces on lifelong education 

il. That present federally-funded manpower 
programs, sufcjLas CETA/ bt oriented as 
much as possible along the lines of lifelong 
education. 
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12. That the federal govemmj^nt develop policy 
guidelines for thg iihprovemenx of infdr- 
matioit sharingvcomiribnications, consu\f- 
tation and planning for federally-supported 
lifelong educational efforts, c 

13. ili^t the National Institute of Education 
fund research on lifelong Mucation efforts 
to include further cost-benefit studies. \ 

14. That fecIeraJ legislation be enacted to lib- 
• eralize allowable deduction^ and provide 

phonal income tax reductions for educa- 
tioniexpen^itur^fr^fedk, noncre(iit,,vo- 
^ cationaJ, and avocational programs. 

15.. That states and federal policies eliminate 
' ' re^jrictions regarding lifelong education. 
Among the restrictions which should be 
examined and perhaps eliminated are pro- 
hibiUans-against unemployment insurance 
beneficiaries enrolling in educational pro- - 
grams and resiwdtive welfare poUcies af- 
fecting participi^tio^ 

'16. That accrediting and licensing bodies take 
into account education policies in their 
review procj^ses; 

17. ' That state and federal agencies strongly 

support the position that a well-funded 
lifelong educatioh program is essential to 
the achievement of our national goals of 
lowering the rate of inflation, increasing 
productivity- or Avorkers, and decreasing 
unemployment. 

18. That states change the current patterns of 
funding based on the generation of full- 
time equivalent^tudents. The state should 
consult with the AACJG in their effo^js to 
revise funding formulas. 
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and mdustry, the Assembljicecommends — 

. I . In addition to* the importafice of federal, . 
state, local, and foundation fiscal resources, 
theAssembly and other advocates of lifelong — ^ 
jiwucation should be aWare of tflC great po- 
tential for industrial- capitalization. New 
markets for te<!hQplogical de'velopment in 
counseling,. referral, and instryctiort are al- 
ready producing large numbers' of dollars 
for educational develQpmfent. 

2v Tl^j^ business, fhdustry, and labor seek the 
development of periodic, paid educational ' 

. / Jeaves to allow >^orkers to participate in , \ 
lifelong educational experiences th^ug^ 
out their work fives: 

3. That business and industry be asked tocon- ' 
tribute to lifelong education needs of work- 

5f^' ers, especially when such changes as relo- 
cation or retooling ^of an industry take 
place. , * . . 

4. That the development of financing of life- 
long education prq|rams be jointly di^ussed' , > 
by leaders pf industry, labor, anS institu- 

. tions of higher ec|ucation These discussions " 
should result in specific proposals ^hat will 
be mutually supported. 

To all persons concerned with lifelong edu^a- 

tioi|, the Assembly recommend^^ 

' . ' ' ■ ' . " •'" 

I. That support be ^iveq to the concept^ of 
lifelong education asa meSnsTor all citizens 
to develop competencies which will enable 
them to live productive and satisfying lives. 

2. That in light of the changing needs and"^ 
values of our society, the need to strerigtheh 
counseling and adult decision making, and 
in order to provide a sounder ba^is for future 



programs in lifelong education, the federal 
' go\^mnierit and' the foundations' should 
support research, development/ anddissem- 
. inafion which proVide new insights into adult 
life chWges, adult's^ 
' and the demands and rewards for lifelong 

education. ! - , ♦ ' * 

3. That !there*be a continuous study of national 
, needs and issues which may be met through- 
- : • lifelong education. ParticulaL| attention 
. > |hould be paid to the 'arts afnd humanities as 
' educational resources^ - v 

" 4. That educiatronal agencies reexamine, their 
mission and service prionitieis ^ "light of 
changes in society in order to better provide 
for the n€£ds of new clientele such as older 
> and partrftme stu|Jents. Theses agencies ^ 
should cooperate in conducting compre- 
hensive community needs assessments. 

5. That all agencies, institutions and individ- 
uals conceniedwitluhfidelivery of lifelong 
^ - education keep in min^^te needs of the 

* • educational consumer and that the consumer 

of educational services bencbrisulted regularly 
regarding programs of lifelong education. . 
\ Consultation should ^ake place prior to the 
^ de velopment of courses, programs, or other • 

• ^ activities which will influence the lifelong 

. education of the individual. . ^ 

• ■ ■ . ■ • ■■ 

While it is obvious that the^aboVe recommen- 
dations do not coyer all aspects^bf lifelong edu- 
cation, they provide the basis for immediate ^ 
action, and future planning. Moreover, the tec-: 
* ^ ommendations and observations should serye to 
point put that development of lifelong education 
is simultaneously occurring through a number of 
avenues. It is now time for the policy framewpric , 
to be brought up-to-date so it will facilitate fur- 
ther development of lifelong education services 
ifofaM persons. 
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American Association of 

Community and Junior Colleges 
One Dupont Circle, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20O36 ^ 

26. * Edmund J. Gleazer, Jr./ 

President . 

American Association of 

Community and Junior Colleges * 
One Dupont Circle, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 . , 

27. • Donald H. Godbold :^ 

Vice Chancellor ^ ^ 

Peralta Community College 

^ District : ' 

300 Grand Avdnuc^;,' 
' Oakland* Califomiar 94^10 

28. * Jeanne M. Godd^rd 

Trustee 

bay tona Beach Comniunity College 
602 Riverside Drive 
Ormond Beach, Florida 32074 

29. James F. Gollattscheck 
President 

Valencia Comniunity CoHtfge 
. P.O. Box 3028 * 
* Orlando, Florida 32802 

30. , Shirley B. Gordon » 

President . 

Highline Community College 
. ; South 240lh & Pacific Hwy. 
Midway, Washington 9803 1 

31. Cc^il L. Groves - 
President 

Austin Commuiliity College 
P.O. Box 2165 
Austin* Texas 78768 



Richard H. Hagemexer 
* P/esident 

f entral Piedmont Community 

College 
P.O. Box 4009 

Charlotte, North Carolina 28204 * 

33. Linda Hartsock^ - 
Executive Director 
Adult Education Association and 
♦ Editor, Lifelong Learning: 
' The Adult Years 
810 Eighteenth Street, N.W. 
Washington, D C. 20006 

; 34. Harold Hodgkinson 
^Executive Director 
' The Professional Institute 
Arherican Management Association 
1800 K Street* N.W. 
. Washington,;D.C. /0006 

35. James E. Houlihan, Jr. 
President 

N^iddlesex Community College 
Springs Road 

Bedford, Massachusetts 01730 

36. Helena HpWe ^' , .. . * 
Director / • ^ 
Community ffollege Unit 

' U.S. Office of Education, iROB #3 
7th and D Streets, S.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20202 . ; 

* . , , • li 

37. Kevin Hunfei* 

. U.S. Association of Evening 

Students s 
2504 King Court 

Chesapeake, Virginia 23324 ^. 

38. Brent M. Johnson 
Executive Director . 

State Board for Community 
Colleges 

Jeffrey Building, 16 Francis Street 
Annapolis, Maryland 21401 

39. David F. Johnson* Trustee 
Prince George's Community 

College 
9000 Rockville Pike 
Building 4 
*Bcthesda, Maryland 20014 

% 
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43. 



44. 



he 



40. Gloria Johnson, Director 

, Education and Wonicn*s Activities 
International Union of Electrical 

Radio and Machine Workers 
1126 16th Street, N.W, 
Washington, D.C. 20036 

.41. R. De Wayne Justice 

U,S.- Association of Evening 

Students • 
Route 1, Box 662 
Peoria, Arizona 85345 ^ 

^2. William R. Keel 
President . 
. Belleville Area College 

2500 Carlyle Road • 
< Belleville, Illinois 62221 

William A. Keim 
President 

Maple Woods Community Colli 
2601 N.E. Barry^Road : 
Kansas City, Missouri 64156 

Marilyn Kressel, Director ^ 
Adult trearning and Pul>lic 

Broadcasting Project 
American Association of 

Community and Junior Colleges 
One , Duptont Circle, N. W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 

45. NormaaiiKuriand 
Executive Director , 

Adult Leariijing Services ' ^ 
The State ^Education Department 
. The University of the State of 

Ntw York 
Albany, New York 12234 

46. William J. Laidlaw 
"President 

Whatcom Community College 
5217 Northwest Road 
^ ' Bellington, Washington 98225 

. 47. Ben Lawrence 

Executive Director ^ ^ . 
(National Center for Higher 
< Education Management Systems^ 
P.O. Drawer P . , 

Boulder, Coloi:^do 80302 v 



48. Bernard Luskin 
. President 

Coastlme Comtnunity College 

10231 Slater Avenue 

Fountain Valley, California 92708 

49. Francis U. Macy ' 

* Executive Director 

National Center for Educational 

Brokering 
121 1 Connecticut Avenue, N.W. 
WashingtW, D.C, 20036 

50^ 'Fred Manley, Director 
Office of Research ^ 
North Carolina Commukijty^ 
Colleges 

* 3tate education. Building 
Raleigh, North Carolina 27611 ' ~ 

51. S. V. Martorana 

Research Associate "and Professor 
vv of Higher Education 

Pennsylvania State University 
Center for the Study of Higher 
\ Education 
' ^22 Pond U^^^ 

University Park, PemtSj^lvani^ 16802 

52. Robert MdCabe 
Executive Vice President , 
Miami-Dade Cpmmun;y^^Cbllege 
District Administration . 

1101 Southwest 104th Street 
Miami; Florida 33156 , 

53. -Richard McCarthy 
Associate Director ^ 
National Advisory Council on 

_ Extensioq aild Continuing 
^ Education 

425 13th. Street„Suite 529 ^ 
Washington, D:f . 20bC[4^ \^ 

54. Oon McNeil . . -.1 '- '^^ ^ \ 
President k^ '-^- 
University of Mid-AmcFica 

: P.O. Box 82006 . :■ 

Lincoln, Nebraska 68501 



55. Carrie Meek, Director t ' 
Division of CcAnmunity Services 
Mia mi- Dade Confm unity Col^ge 
, (North Campus) [ 
11380 N.W. 27th Av^ue : 
Miami, Florida 33 16l^ 
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56. Richard M. Millard, Director 
Postsecondary Education 

Department 
Education Conlmission of the 

States / ! • 

1 860 Lincoln Street, Suite 300 
Denver, Colorado 80295 

57. ' Jerry Miller 

Director ' 

Office of Educational Credit 
American Council on Education 
Oife Dupont Circle, N.W, 
Washington, D.C. 20036 

58. Rexfor^ G. Moori; Jr. 
Managing Director ^ 
Future Directions for a Learning 

- . Society 

The College Board , 

888 Seventh Avenue ' 

New York, New York 10019 

59. Gunder Myran 
President " ■ . 
Washtenaw Community College 
48CK) East Huron River Drive 

* Ann Arbor^ Michigan 48106 

60. Susan C. Nelson 
Broo||:ings Institytioh 
Community College Study 

, 1775 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W^ 
Washington/p.C. 20036 

6K Jea/i Netherton, Pfovost 

"Northern Virginia CommHnity' 
College (Alexandria Campus) 
3001 North Beauregard Street 
Alexandria, Virginia 223 1 1 

62. William E. Oriol 
Staff Director 
United States Senate 
Special Committee on Agin^ 
> ^^ShWg^Qfl, D.C. 205 10 

: 63. Jules Paganp, President 

Massac|iusetts Board of Regional 
Comipijnity Cblljeges 
. 470 Atlantic Avenue' • 
Boston, f|4assachusetts 021 10 

64. Dale Pafnell, President 

COMBASEancT 
/ Supcrintcndcht-Prjesident 
San Joaq|Lifii Qelta College 
• 5151 Paciflci .Avenue 
Stockton, C^ilifomia 95207 



67. 



65. Jess H. Parrish, Pfe^ident 

. Shfclby State Community College 
, Chairman of Jthe Board of ^ 
Directors, AACJC 
P.O. Box 4568 
Memj^is, Tennessee 38104 

Lab^i\ Peachey 
President 
Hesston College 
Hesston, Kansas 67Q$2 

J. W. Pelti^son 
President . 
American Council on Education 
One Dupont Circle, N.W. ' , 
Washington, P.C. 20036 

68. Richard E. Peterson 
Senior Research Psychologist 
Educational Testing Service 
1947 Center Street\ 
Berkeley, California 94704 

69. Carl H. Pforzheimer\jr. 

Carl H. Pforzheimer.A Company , 
70 Pine Street ^ 
New York, New York 10005 

70. Bill J. Priest 
Chancellor 

Dallas County Community College 

District , 
701 Elm Street 

Dallas, Texas 75202 127 

71. Donald E.. Puyear ' 
. President 

Central Virginia Commuriity 
I College 

^rt HiH Station, Box 4098 
c Lynchburg, Virginia 24502 

72. William L. Ramsey, President 
Milwaukee Area Technical College 
Council oh Occupational 

Education ^ 
1015 North 6th Street 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53203 

73. Penny Richardson , 
Associate Professor 
University of Southern l^alifonnia 
Department of Higher and ^ 

Postsecorfdapy Education 
Wkjte Phillips Hall 
Uinversity Park 
^Los Apgcles, California 90007 
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81. 



Cornelius Robbins 
Associate Chancellor " 
Community College A^ffairs C 
State. UniYCJtaity of New\ork ' 
University Plaza 
Albany, New YortcJ2246 

George H. Robertson 

President 

Mohawk Valley Community 

College 
not Sherman Drive , , 
Utica.New York 1350 f 

Salvatore G. Rotella ' 
President / 
(Chicago City- Wide College 
209J^orth Michigan Avenue 
Chrcajorlllinois 6060! 

Robert Rue 
Acting President 

South Central Community College 
60 Sargent Qrive ' ^ 
New Haven, Connecticut 065 ri 

John Stags 
Director oT Education 
Graphic Arts International Union 
1900 L Street, N.W. \ 
Washington, D.C. 20036- . 

Bill F. Steward 
S.uperintendent ^ 
Kirkwood Community College « 
6301 Kirkwodd Blvct, S.W. ' 
Cedar Rapids, low^ 52406 ' » 

Herbert E. ^trinei^. Dean 
School of Business Administration 
Hamilton Building 109 _ ■ ^ 
'Mass. & Nebraska Avenues, N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20014 - 

^- > ■ ■ ■ 
Robert U4» SulHns 
Community College Program' 

Area Leader 
^Division of Ac^itflnistration and 

Educational Activities 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute and 

State University 
Blacksburg, Virginia 2406 1 



84: 



85. 



8i.' PaulTrempcr 

Executive Director , 
National Community Education 

Aisociatiqn* 
1030 15th Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20005 : 
i> . 

. 83. George Vaughan * 

Presidcrit: - 
- Piedmont Virginia Community , 

College 
\ Route 6, Box 1-A 
* Charlottesville, Virginia 22901 

Robert N. Waggener 
Adjutant General 
Headquarters U.S. Army 
sj raining and Doctrine Command 
Fort MonrQc7 Virginia 2365r 

Larry J.^Warfo^d 

• - Assistant to the Djean of 

Instruction 
Lane Community College 
4000 East 30th Avenue. / 
Eugene, Oregon 97405 

86. Nprmifil Watson ' . ^ ' 
Chancellor 

Coast Community College District 

1370 Ada'niis Avenue 

Costa Mesa, California 92626 

87. Marvin We;i^s , 
Dean of Comn^unity Services 
Clackamas Community^CoUege . 

. .'*19600Sputh'Molaila Avenue 
Oregon City, Oregon^7045 

88. Roger Yarrington 

* Vice President ; 

American 'Associ^ition of > 
Community and JunioD Colleges 
One Dupont Circle, N: W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 

AACJC Support Staff:' 

Mona Lapides ( 
Jean Thurston 
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